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EDITORIAL 


With this issue THE MIDLAND comes to its 
readers as a monthly magazine, in a new form. 
After sixteen years as a small, book-shaped peri- 
odical, issued for the most part bimonthly, it 
adopts the larger page of two columns, and will 
appear every thirty days. 

The new form does not signalize a change in 
policy. Readers who have enjoyed THE MuIbp- 
LAND in the past will continue to find in it the 
qualities they value. It will seek to present sin- 
cere and competent writing about significant ex- 
perience, as in the past. The only difference will 
be that there will be more of this writing. 

That is the reason for the changes, both in form 
and in frequency of issue: to make room for more 
material. Somehow THE MIDLAND has tapped 
new sources of supply. From all parts of the 
country we are receiving in steadily increasing 
quantity work which is too good to reject, which 
we are eager to print. The new form, much less 
costly than the old, will permit us to publish each 
month as many stories and poems as the old bi- 


monthly issues contained, without an increase in 
the subscription price. If the recent rate of growth 
in circulation continues, the size of the monthly 
issues can be still further increased before the end 
of 1931. 

We have abundant evidence that there are 
many young writers in America who are producing 
work of vitality and significance, which for vari- 
ous reasons the big commercial magazines of the 
country are not recognizing. There is a tremen- 
dous head of creative energy, accumulated against 
the barrier of commercial standardization of 
magazine publication. For the sake of all of us, 
writers and readers alike, for the future of Amer- 
ican culture and its present as well, this potential 
achievement must be released. 

This is, as it has been, THE MIDLAND’s job: 
to find these writers, to publish their work. The 
adoption of the new form is for one purpose only, 
to attain greater effectiveness in the doing of this 
job. In a sense figurative as well as literal, THE 
MIDLAND takes off its coat. 


COUNTRY MEN 


By JAMES HEARST 


The pussy willows show again 

Along the boughs the furry rout 

And prove to watchful country men 

The change they sensed has come about. 


With one eye cocked upon the sun, 
The other on their thawing hills, 
They recognize the race begun 
Between time and their fanning mills. 


As if to snatch the day ahead 

The spring comes on them leap by leap. 
They drag the harrow from the shed, 
The plow is roused from rusty sleep. 


The horse submits to halter rope, 
The tractor shouts its fretful words, 
While these men entertain no hope 
Not voiced by lines of singing birds. 


Faster and faster roll the days, 

The weeks slide down their shining tracks — 
They move about in country ways 

And hold the year against their backs. 








RENASCENCE 


By Marauis W. CHILps 


He awoke in terror in the night out of a dream. 
The piled imagery of it smote him fiercely, as 
consciousness, clear and terrifying, came out of 
confused slumber. He had seen in one prolonged 
symbolic action the whole pattern of his life dis- 
played, and he wanted to cry out in the first, sharp 
moments of waking, with the coldness, the barren- 
ness of it. In his dream he had been running 
down a long, long corridor that turned and turned 
again. And at each turning there was a figure, a 
face. The old, the young, the suppliant, the proud, 
the beautiful, the malformed, all reached out to 
him as he fled; an old man implored him with a 
gesture; a lovely young girl beckoned to him with 
a cry; children called out as he passed in flight. 
The lonely, the loveless, the desolate cried out to 
him in his dream and his one desire was to escape 
them, to come to the end of the long corridor that 
had no end, that turned and turned again upon 
itself. 

This flight was his life. He knew it in the 
moment of silent, terrible awaking. The goal was 
nothingness; the end of an ambition that was in- 
finite, blind, formless. He was an architect, a 
“successful” architect. But he realized in this 
moment that the houses he designed were precise, 
meaningless enclosures of space, executed for 
people who no longer had any capacity for living. 
They were in good taste, perhaps, even handsome, 
but they were essentially mausoleums, pretentious 
mausoleums, without excuse or reason. 

But back of this was the immense, the appalling 
fact of what his life had become. As he groped 
in the sudden chaos preciptated by the dream, he 
realized that in this fact lay, possibly, the explana- 
tion of those sterile mausoleums, to which he had 
given, yes, it was true, twelve years of his life; 
the best years, years never to be had again. It 
was this thought above all that tore at him, that 
seemed to wrench him physically in two. In twelve 
years he had succeeded in reducing to meager 
formulae his relationships with every being he had 
once loved; his wife, his two children, the three or 
four men he regarded as his friends. He knew 
that he had loved his wife once, strongly, deeply, 
vitally; but their relationship had become a per- 
functory half-hearted pretense. His children were 
casual adjuncts of the household for whom he felt 
a momentary fondness. He saw them now, warm 


and human in his mind; George, who was six, a 
quiet, shy boy who seemed to withhold always 
some deep, introspective secret; the laughing 
eagerness of Helen who was three. But they were 
strangers to him. 

Was this inevitable? Did it occur in every life? 
He rejected this as a sophistry, sensing that it re- 
duced all existence to a sterility, a bleakness that 
was not to be endured. He raised himself in bed 
and looked out of the window. The rooftops of 
the city were frozen against the sky beyond the 
slight square of the penthouse garden, a random 
light gleaming here and there in the profound 
darkness preceding dawn. He knew in those few 
minutes the nature of despair and loneliness; what 
it means suddenly to shed the gross, protective il- 
lusions of a lifetime. He was gripped in a panic 
of fear by the thought that he might never again 
love a human being or be loved by one. It was 
insupportable. 

He looked at the sleeping form of his wife in 
the opposite bed. He wanted desperately to 
waken her, to tell her that he loved her and be re- 
assured in turn of her love for him. It was im- 
possible to do this. He was afraid; afraid that 
she would not understand. But seeing her there, 
the familiar contours of her body, the shadowy 
white of her face against the pillow, listening to 
the regular rhythm of her breathing, he knew that 
it was true, that he did love her. And with this 
realization there came from some ancient, half- 
forgotten source a warm joyousness that bore with 
it dim remembrance of things long past. It filled 
all the interstices of his being that had been swept 
bare by the purge of despair and loneliness. It 
made him humble. Nor was it robbed of its in- 
tensity by the thought, reserved in a corner of his 
mind, that tomorrow or the day after tomorrow 
it might be gone, lost once more in the vain min- 
utiae of his days; the neural pathway to that secret 
crevice of the brain forever obscured. It existed, 
undeniably, now and in this present moment, and 
with it an old sense of courage and strength that 
he had forgotten existed in the world. 

It was while this surging renascence still pos- 
sessed him, that something broke in upon his con- 
sciousness. It was a sound, a sound that came 
from the living room down the hall. Perhaps it 
had been going on for some time. He did not 
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know. But leaning forward in the darkness, he 
heard it distinctly; it was the sound of someone 
moving about, touching, feeling, fingers scratching 
against wood, footsteps. It was strange that he 
felt no fear, for he had come to regard himself 
as a coward; often in the night his quickened 
senses were tortured by devices of his imagining. 
But now he arose soundlessly, groped for the slip- 
pers beside the bed, went softly down the hall. 
He walked silently with a strange light confidence 
in which there was no particle of fear. 

Just in the doorway to the living room he hesi- 
tated. Someone was there. Even before he dis- 
cerned the shadowy form bent over the broad ex- 
panse of the desk by the long row of windows, he 
heard breathing, cautious, deep drawn. He stood 
there uncertainly, and in that moment of uncer- 
tainty the intruder looked up. They stared at each 
other. It was a young face that he saw across the 
expanse of the room, visible in the first, faint light 
of morning that came through the windows; be- 
neath a momentary mask of terror and shock, it 
was the face of a boy. And with the renewed 
sense of life that possessed him, he was aware in 
that sharp instant of time of the whole course of 
this boy’s life; his fierce bitter gnawing at the 
thick, indifferent crust of the world; it was there 
in his deep-set, startled eyes, in the harsh lines 
drawn down from the high, sullen cheek-bones. 

It was only for a moment that they stared at 
each other. Then he took a step into the room. 
“What is it? What do you want?” he asked. 
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The boy drew back instinctively. An exclama- 
tion of wild, frenzied terror escaped him. There 
was the gleam of a gun and then immediately a 
sharp explosion. 

He stood a moment almost unaware of what 
had happened. Swaying a little, he saw the boy 
run, heard the outer door slam, a frightened voice 
from the bedroom. There was a queer, spreading 
warmth somewhere on his body. He fell and for 
an instant was lost in a reeling, crashing world of 
garbled pain. Regaining consciousness, he knew 
with sudden intuitive sureness that he was mortal- 
ly wounded. There was an awful constriction as 
though all the blood in his body were bubbling in 
his throat. The light had flashed on. It blinded 
his eyes. His wife was bending over him, scream- 
ing and crying out. It deafened him. With the 
last bit of will that remained in him he tried to 
ask her to be quiet. He was hanging suspended 
over a dark abyss by the last bit of will that re- 
mained in his body; with his teeth, his hands, his 
feet he clung. He implored her with his eyes; he 
tried to move his lips. And she was quiet now, she 
held him in her arms, she bent close to him. He 
could, he could, he could do it. 

“T love you,” he said. And he saw that she 
had understood; he knew by the swift radiance 
which illumined for a miraculous instant of time 
her forgotten beauty that she had understood. He 
thought she said, “Yes, I know, I know,” but he 
was not sure. It did not matter. His eyes closed. 
He heard nothing more. 


MARY O'REILLEY 


By JAMES T. FARRELL 


One morning, Mary O’Reilley glanced a second 
time into her dresser mirror, and discovered that 
she was an old woman. Her hair was completely 
grey. Her thin, plain, serene face was becoming 
the frame of a dried, weedy expression. Several 
wrinkles were making their inevitable announce- 
ments about the edges of her slightly drooping 
lips. Her bluish eyes were sad and tired. 

Mary had never considered herself an old 
woman, not even during the last ten years when 
she had been under a doctor’s care for a bad 
heart. Always she had moved, drifted, on the 
level acceptance of comfortable middle age. Sen- 
esence, the clinging pathos of change, death, these 
had but rarely and briefly interrupted her peaceful 
days. And always she had lived in hope. It was 
a wish, nebulous and intangible. It seemed to tell 


her, in a mystical manner, that someday all the 
simple problems and irritations of her daily life 
would be washed out by a calm and absolute com- 
fort and happiness. Deeper than the conscious 
acceptance of her religion was an intuition that 
the stains of fifty years would be cleansed, elimin- 
ated. But that morning, hope was gone; it had 
withered without her knowledge. She was an old 
woman, who had been waiting, through all the 
years of middle age — for death. She had seen, 
in the mirror’s realism, more than a mere wrinkled 
face; she had perceived the joy, the richness, the 
youngness, the pleasure of living, reflected as so 
many dead things. 

Mary was unmarried. She lived with Joe, 
Nony, and their niece Gertrude. Joe and Nony 
were also single. They had lived together in 
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stifly comfortable homes ever since the far death 
of their parents. For two decades they had been 
at Forty Ninth and Grand Boulevard, but the in- 
rush of negroes had driven them out to the south- 
east side of the city; and now they owned a sprawl- 
ing, red bricked sample of American suburban 
architecture at Seventy-fourth and Crandon. Ger- 
trude was the life and joy of the houehold. Uncle 
Joe had educated her, given her the refined advan- 
tage of a supposedly superior education at St. 
Xavier's and Normal College. Every summer, 
when she was not teaching, he sent her to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago or Wisconsin. Gertrude was 
charming; everybody said so. Now Gertrude was 
grown, and of marriageable age. Her youngness 
was a pathetic announcement for the two old 
maids. However, life had gone on in the O’Reilley 
household, unruffled, as placid as the conventional 
lake set in the center of the very conventional land- 
scape that hung in their stiff, heavily furnished par- 
lor. They never quarreled. That was a privilege 
of an intimacy which they did not share. Each 
was a personality sealed to the others, interacting 
on a basis of patterned word formulae, moving 
through slits of lips. 

That morning, after vividly perceiving the ruins 
of her grey hair, Mary could not go down to the 
breakfast table and explain how she felt. She 
could not explain to Joe and Nony that she was 
sad and empty inside, that her soul was a barren 
field over which were scattered the corpses of her 
few, emaciated dreams. She must keep the freight 
of her sorrow locked within, while she spoke of the 
accustomed breakfast trivialities, the weather, 
bridge, friends; Lilly and her children, Mame 
Faherty, the news in the Tribune, obvious facts 
connected with one of Joe’s legal cases. 

Joe and Nony were already seated. Gertrude 
was gone. Joe was greyed, and handsome, with 
an appearance whose mellowed exterior was but 
slightly time-touched. Nony was dried and sapped 
like Mary, but her features were pointed, acrid, 
bitter in contrast to the sweetness and calm which 
sometimes lit a serene glow on Mary’s face. 

Joe read the Chicago Tribune. Mary listened 
to Nony discuss Mame Faherty. Nony said she 
liked Mame. She said Mame had a good heart. 
But Mame was a little common. And she talked 
too much of her children. They were good duti- 
ful children; they supported and respected their 
mother, like they should. But they lacked class, 
they lacked the class of Johnny’s and Lilly’s brood. 
None of them could touch Gertrude for brains and 
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style. Johnny’s Lilly, however, was a little like 
Mame, a little common. Joe read on. After 
Mame had been definitely described as common, 
he made a few remarks. Then, he said that he 
was going to bring home a young priest for dinner 
in a few days. It was Father Malloy, a regular 
fellow who smoked and had a sense of humor. 
Joe had a “regular fellow” complex. Mary and 
Nony expressed delight. Joe was a god in the 
family, a patriarch; his wishes were always devout- 
ly acceded to. If he brought people home for 
dinner, they were inherently fine. 

After breakfast, Joe left for the office. Mary 
sat by the parlor window. Nony decided to do 
some sewing for Gertrude. 

It was autumn. A sunless sky was pressing 
heavily against the grey day. Mary’s perceptions 
were misty. She sensed a soul, a spirit, a thing 
gloomy, wearied, and unseen, passing up and down 
the street in company with the monotonous wind, 
shrouding everything with its mood of brooding 
dejection—the red brick building across the 
street, pedestrians, occasional automobiles, the 
wind-split trees, the expired lawn, the cheerless 
sameness of the pavement, herself, everything. 

She would have liked to sit by the window re- 
membering things; but there was very little for her 
to remember. So much of her time had been spent 
in trivial gossip, in colorless breakfasts and un- 
emphatic teas, in long hours of nothing but waiting. 
She had sat through countless hours, listening to 
Nony affirm and reaffirm that Mame Faherty was 
good-hearted, that Father O’Brien was a saint 
and scholar blessed in a special manner by the 
Lord, and that Lizzie Keefe was common. Such 
things were but slight props for memories. 

She listened to the wind rattling the window 
pane. She reflected how it curiously symbolized 
her own existence. Sitting at a window, protected 
from storms and cold, watching people, hoping 
inarticulately — such was her life. Now it was 
lost, and she had only a few recollections, which 
she held like a slim bunch of withered grapes. 
Everything she saw, all her thoughts, were like the 
unseen soul traveling with the wind. The wind 
against the pane, too, was cruel, a cruelty she 
sensed slashing against her. 

Nony asked if anything was wrong. 

‘Nothing. I just feel a little tired, and thought 
I'd look out the window. It’s kinda sad to-day,” 
she said. 

“Yes, but, darling, you ought to rest for a little 
while. Rest is what you need with your heart.” 
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“I will. I just thought that I’d sit here for a 
little while first.” 

“T’d take care of myself if I was you.” 

Mary did not seem to hear her sister. 

“Nony, do you remember John Newton?” 
Mary said. 

“No. Why?” Nony said. 

“Oh, I just wondered. Joe brought him out to 
dinner once, when he was in law school. He 
seemed like a nice young man, and I wondered 
what had happened to him.” 

“No. I can’t recall. Do you remember what 
he looked like?” 

“T can’t remember, except that he was a nice 
looking young man, and he dressed well and his 
grammar was as good as Joe’s,” said Mary. 

Nony explained about a number of people 
whom she did remember only too vividly. She re- 
called the Mahoney twins who were fat slobs, and 
that Malloy girl who married a drunkard, and 
Joe Powers, who was always such a roughneck, 
and who was now an aging truck driver, and 
others. 

Mary did not listen. She reflected how odd it 
was that she should suddenly recall John Newton. 
And yet it was not odd either. Subconsciously she 
had carried him along with her through the endless 
flatness of the years. Yet she had but a vague if 
pleasing impression of him. His appearance, his 
features, seemed to evade her memory completely. 
All she could recall was that she liked him, and 
that he had been quiet; a very dignified quiet like 
Joe’s. And she had often wished that Joe would 
bring him out again, or that she would meet him 
somewhere. But John Newton had disappeared. 

She had been going with Myles Connally at the 
time that Joe had brought John out. Myles was 
a successful lawyer and politician now, rich and 
well-known, with a wife and family. On Sunday 
she and Myles used to take walks along Michigan 
Boulevard. When walking with him, her attention 
was always attracted to the shiny, transparent win- 
dow panes of the houses which were set back from 
well-tended lawns. They had seemed so much like 
Myles. She would walk along for blocks thinking 
that Myles’ soul was much like a clean, transparent 
pane of glass. It was a queer comparison, and yet 
it seemed accurate. After she had met John, she 
had sensed a difference in quality between him and 
Myles. Myles had shrunk. 

She could not recall ever regretting her refusal 
of Myles’ proposal. Now sitting by the window, 
she was stung by no lamentations. She would not 
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have altered her life, and re-lived it as Mrs. Con- 
nally, if such powers were given her. Her memory 
of him returned with the same repulsion that he 
had always given her. Confidently and with a 
male’s insensitivity, he had asked her to marry 
him, vainly unaware that she might decline his 
offer. There was something about Myles, his 
brashness, that had bruised her sensibilities, send- 
ing a windy shudder through her, neglecting her 
nerves as if they were so many insensate, autumn- 
driven leaves. After Myles would kiss her, she 
would lie in a hot bed wondering if she were the 
Mary O’Reilley who had allowed that man to kiss 
her, to press his lips heavily upon hers. It had 
shamed her. Even now she reacted to that shame. 
She watched a woman pushing a baby buggy along 
Crandon Avenue, and she experienced a soiled feel- 
ing; a lingering nausea from kisses which Myles 
had probably forgotten. Everybody had thought 
her a fool for not marrying him. No, she was not 
sorry, even though she was barren and unfulfilled, 
going to death without having known a woman’s 
warmest feelings and experiences. 

She sat looking out the window. 

“Oh Mary, Mame ought to be over to-day,” 
Nony said, glancing up from her sewing. 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

“She hasn’t been around lately, and when she 
was down to Lilly’s the other night, she said that 
she might be around to-day.” 

“That'll be nice. I have a dress I'd like to 
give her.” 

“Well, she needs it.” 

“Yes, she’s poor. The poor thing,” said Mary. 

“She’s dirty and sloppy. She needs a new 
dress,” said Nony. 

“Well, she’s had a hard time.” 

“Yes, but there’s no excuse for a person being 
so sloppy. She could comb her hair and wash her 
face. Water is free, and a bar of soap only costs 
five cents.” 

Mary did not answer. Nony spoke on. She 
suddenly changed to a party they had attended 
when they were young. There had been a young 
man there named O'Neill. Nony talked of him, 
confusedly. Poor Nony! Mary thought. Nony, 
also, was oppressed by the past. 

Nony’s tongue finally lapsed, and she went on 
with her sewing. 

Mary wondered about John Newton. What 
had happened to him? Was he married? Was 
he unhappy, and approaching the end of a stream 
of wasting trivialities, coming into the hands of 
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death? People went in and out of each other’s 
lives so suddenly and strangely. They disappeared 
— for eternity. There was a certain horror in this 
realization; and she changed her thoughts to the 
time she had contemplated entering the Poor 
Clares’ convent. When she was thirty she had 
sensed life shrinking and shrivelling inside her. 
Perceptions were commencing to sting her: the 
laughter of young people who walked summer 
nights arm in arm, innocent of future misery and 
the inroads of age; the spring madness of green 
leaves and trees; Lilly and John with their chil- 
dren, youth, love. The world had seemed to 
press upon her with insistent fingers. She was 
stifled, nervous; her thoughts seemed like a succes- 
sion of boils. She wanted escape, peace, a fort- 
ressed calm. At the Poor Clares’ convent, over at 
Fifty-third and Laflin, she had learned of the 
cloistered nuns, who were isolated from all con- 
tacts with the outside world. Living in complete 
solitude, they prayed and meditated, and passed 
an easeful life. There was neither struggle nor 
sorrow, but only devotion; or so she had felt. 
When she attended benediction there on Sunday 
afternoons, she heard them sing through a parti- 
tion. Their voices seemed sweet and flowing with 
a spiritual peace. Once a Protestant friend had 
said that their voices were shrill; but she had never 
felt them so. She had spent long hours in wishful 
contemplation of joining them, of escaping from 
the hurting continuities of everyday existence into 
a quiet that seemed like an endless summer even- 
ing’s swoon. But she had never entered the con- 
vent. She had lived on into the comfort of middle 
age, losing the pain of those final, suppressed 
youthful gasps. She had sunk into the final ditches 
of the static and the commonplace. 

In the afternoon, Mame Faherty and Lilly vis- 
ited them. Mame was fat and sloppy, a woman in 
her middle forties. Lilly was thin, with angled 
features. They sat in the parlor and talked and 
talked. Mary sat by the window, inattentive, 
sunk in her own thoughts. Mame said that her 
children were fine children. Lilly told how Good 
and Fine her children were. Her Mary, and her 
Gertrude, and her Andrew, and her John were all 
that any mother could expect or desire. Mame be- 
came explicit about her brood. Then, she switched 
the subject to the Little Flower. The talk spun 
along. They spoke of Mrs. Nolan’s sloppy 
clothes, Mame’s dead husband, the dreadful way 
in which that A. P. A. school, the University of 
Chicago, turned out bolshevists and atheists, of 
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what Mame Faherty heard Lizzie Keefe say to 
Nellie McBride about Bridget Malloy at the wake 
of Sadie O’Brien. 

Mary glanced out the window. 

Mame was speaking, profusely emphasizing 
with facial and manual gestures “ . . And 
the airs of them. Humph! Her Peter is getting 
a new car, and they are moving out on Jeffery 
Avenoo, and her Nellie is going out with a swell 
college guy . » Now lemme tell you, college 
guys are slick! Oh, but they’re slick! And they 
don’t take girls out for no good reason either. No, 
mam , You can’t be too careful nowadays 
about them slick college guys. Now a mother must 
watch her girls. Now my Mary and my Helen, 
they never go out with a young man, unless they 
have brought him home and intradooced him to me. 
And if they’re out after twelve o'clock, their 
brother Joe is wild, and wants to go and get them. 
Joe is gonna take care of his sister. But as I was 
sayin’, the airsof them Dempseys . . .” 

Lilly took the floor from Mame by assault. 

“You're right, Mame. A mother should keep 
her eyes primed on her girulls. Now I only let 
my Mary go out with the finest type of young men. 
Young men with — class. Now there’s that Roy- 
croft boy. He’s a student at Loyola, and he’s 
studying law and gettin’ educated, and his family 
has—class . . 

Mary had heard all this personal braggery be- 
fore. At times, it had even interested her. Now 
it was devoid of meaning. It slid out of her con- 
sciousness without the least strain on her attention. 
She watched a group of children moving down 
Crandon Avenue. There was an entangling 
pathos, an almost tragic beauty about them as they 
trooped by, their forms wistfully etched against 
the grey October day. She thought of the intan- 
gible beauties of childhood; and she wished that 
she had had children of her own; children of hers 
and John Newton’s. She dismissed the 
thought before it became painful. She remem- 
bered being with Lilly when hers were born, the 
pain and bloodiness of it! And these children 
she saw beneath her window, they were born in 
pain, to live like she did, or else like Mame and 
Lilly. She again thought, almost enviously, of 
the Poor Clares. It seemed beautiful to her; lives 
lived so quietly, lives lived within the noiselessness 
of dreams, lives of escape from . . 

“Mary, would you like to make the Little 
Flower novena with me? It starts Toosday,” said 


Mame. 
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“Yes,” said Mary. 

Mame spoke of the Little Flower, seemingly 
bragging of the latter’s purity and virginity, and 
making it a subtle nobility of her own. Then 
Mary served tea, and there was more conversa- 
tion. At five thirty, they both had to rush home, 
to cook late suppers for their respective families. 
After they were gone, Nony dilated on their com- 
monness. Mary was curiously uninterested. 


Days slipped along, and Mary’s strength waned. 
She tired easily, and her interest in people, parties, 
and gatherings lagged. She had seemed to give 
up, after that morning when the fact of old age 
had been imprinted vividly upon her. Joe had 
asked her to accompany him on a vacation to Cali- 
fornia, but she lacked the resistance for such a long 
journey. She spent most of her time, seated by 
the window, watching autumn coffin the street, and 
slipping through the flimsy satisfactions of her 
own past. School children always gauzed her 
spirit in melancholy. She was getting thin. She 
was bothered by frequent heart-pains. One day 
she heard Gertrude remark, “Poor Aunt Mary!” 
There was no use pretending. She was close to 
the end. 

Yet she was not terrified. Sometimes, she even 
hoped for death. She was in bed most of the 
winter, and did not leave the house until spring 
had come with its gaudy greenness. 

Her first walk was in Jackson Park. The world 
had grown foreign, alien with its own happiness. 
She was but a weakened stranger, allowed merely 
to observe its parade. And the fresh young and 
gay impressions of the sticky leaves and trees 
pained her like a sad melodrama. Sometimes, her 
depression was like a naked sore. She wished 
intensely that she were young again, that love and 
a future were hers. Death was altered into some- 
thing nightmarish. She even grew to hate youth. 
She prayed and she cursed and she cried because she 
could no longer identify herself with the freshness 
that pervaded the park. She was a sick, old 
woman. 

The summer passed for her, slowly, pantingly, 
miserably, with its suffocating hotness. Once 
again the world slid into decay. Mary was hap- 
pier. Autumn was her season. Its melancholy 
was hers. She even liked its windy monotony. But 
after autumn was winter! 

In November she was sent to the hospital, a thin 
old woman. She had a private room with all pos- 
sible convenience and attention. Joe secured the 
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services of three renowned heart specialists. The 
room was filled with flower perfumes. There she 
lay, waiting for the conclusion. But she enjoyed 
the quiet of the hospital. It seemed something 
like the mists of solitude which she imagined as the 
surrounding mood of the cloistered Poor Clares. 
Sometimes, she would try to recreate memories 
where there were none. Sometimes she did grow 
moody with longings for home, wishings for her 
parlor window, for teas, for the conversation of 
Mame and Lilly and Nony, for Little Flower 
novenas, and church socials. Sometimes, she 
prayed. However, she generally lived in fogs of 
shapelessness, melancholy dreams; dreams too mel- 
lowed for tears of sadness, dreams vague and soft 
and clean like falling snow And she had 
visitors. They came to see her, and to lie about 
how she looked. Joe came, and Nony, and Lilly 
and Mame, both nice to the histrionic with never 
a hint about her will, and Mame’s children and 
Lilly’s brood, and her brother Johnny. She was 
usually happier alone. 

December came; winter came, with ice blasts 
and holiday moods of stimulated joy. Mary re- 
membered other Christmas days. She was gloomy 
with the realization of an approaching Christmas 
in the hospital. It was to be her last; and nostal- 
gia sunk deeply into her. She grew weaker, living 
on borrowed time. She began to hope that she 
would die before Christmas. The mists about 
her mind thickened. She received the last sacra- 
ments. The hope of dying before Christmas ob- 
sessed her. To lie in bed, looking back across a 
stretch of fifty-one years, remembering the doll 
her mother gave her on her eighth Christmas, the 
candy and dress her father gave her on her four- 
teenth, the whole clusters of memories that had 
suddenly grown so significant with a lost beauty — 
she wanted to die. 

And at five o’clock on a morning of the week 
preceding Christmas, when an angry wind was 
crashing against the bleak bricks of the Mercy 
Hospital, her wish matured in an expiring dark- 
ness. As she lay awake, gasping for breath after 
a fatiguing, sleepless evening, the world was slow- 
ly crushed into silence. She sensed her powers 
shrinking; and blackness, soothing and restful, 
spread calmly over her room, engulfing all per- 
ceptions in its tremendous, choking hush. Just 
before it covered her, she remembered a face 
which might have been that of John Newton; and 
she smiled, a flicker of an easy, satisfied smile 
which she carried to her grave. 








A FINE WOMAN 


By A. E. FIsHER 


It was not a very big house, nor a very grand 
one, but Mario loved it, for he had built it himself 
in his young days, and that was very good to think 
about now, and take pride in, when he was old. 
Every stone he had set there with his own hands; 
he took pride in the firm solidity of every stone. 
They spoke to him, each one, of the young man he 
had been, contentedly building here in the moun- 
tains of Calabria a shelter from winds and thun- 
der bolts for his young wife and for himself, with 
a fine big cellar to keep the goats dry. They 
were her wedding dower, the spotted goats: it 
had been a good marriage, and Mario would never 
pick a quarrel with God. 

It is good to be an old man with a dry house, 
built by your own two hands, with grape arbors 
enough to give you wine all winter, rich dark wine 
that only Calabria’s steady sun and her good solid 
rains can produce. There was cheese and milk in 
plenty; there were fat olives, black and green, and 
enough smoked meat to go round. 

In a dark covert of rocks back of the house 
tinkled a cold stream that was like a placid and 
unwavering chant of thanksgiving to God, the 
kind Mario had heard the boys sing in San Fiesano 
long ago when he had a mother, and was small. 
Steady processions of calm nuns in long blue 
gowns, with little boys in white singing songs of 
praise, and a stern priest in purple and lace cary- 
ing Our Lord through pale clouds of frankincense 
and myrrh that smelled better than anything in the 
world, somber processions filing by an old man 
dreaming in the sun, bringing his youth with them. 
That little stream gave him queer dreams some- 
times; so that he would wake up suddenly and 
find that only a moment ago he had been a boy, 
taking his first communion, and that the grim 
priest had scared him. 

It’s a sad thing, old age, if you should happen 
to fall asleep and forget it for a while. Old age! 

Ah well, he was not complaining. A good 
house, and food enough, and a wife that had been 
faithful to him — old fellows can’t complain. 

“Mario, I think Isabella will have her kid to- 
night,” said Gaetana, coming out for fresh leaves 
to keep her cheeses clean. ‘You must watch her, 
Mario.” 

Isabella was the grey ewe goat with a torn ear, 
a fine steady animal, one to be depended on. 


“Tf it is the will of God,” said old Mario, open- 
ing his sleepy eyes in the sun. 

“Aie, how you are forever talking of God!” 

Gaetana was only a simple woman, did not 
know much about things, hardly ever understood 
that a man gets to thinking pretty deeply about the 
world, and the reasons for it, and where it came 
from, when he grows as old as Mario. It’s all 
right when you’re young to be scornful, and not to 
care — but how about when you’re old, and com- 
ing closer and closer to dying? Well, you see. 
But Gaetana was a little slow, on account of her 
weight perhaps, and Mario could never get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of talking with her about 
these things. This was sad, because there was no- 
body else, and when he woke up at night and lis- 
tened to the stillness of the mountains sometimes 
he was afraid. They were so big, so terrible, so 
silent, like haughty gods that didn’t care a soldo 
for the noisy, petty little thing a man was, and 
would never remember him after he was gone, 
even though he had lived right there among them, 
soberly, uprightly, never beating his wife or telling 
a lie, for more than fifty years. 

They must be hundreds of years old, those 
mountains — maybe even a thousand, or two 
thousand. Dio! It was terrible to think about 
them, towering there always behind the dark, 
never making a sound or giving a man a sign. 
Never! He had listened, he had prayed. Ah, 
what prayers in the night time, while the flaccid 
Gaetana slept and snored! 

In the sunlight it was easier. In the sunlight it 
was fine. He didn’t care much when the sun 
shone. 

“Tf it is the will of God,” said Mario. 

Gaetana came over to him, her bare soles pad- 
ding in the dust, which puffed up in tiny clouds 
between her toes. She was warm from her work; 
the orange and purple dress she wore stuck to her 
fat skin; she did not mind. ‘“Aie, Mario, with 
your talk, you lazy fellow! Look, would you like 
this cheese?” 

All crumbly yellow it was, with a fresh smell 
about it that made tasting a keener pleasure, and 
kept you remembering its mellow savor all after- 
noon. 

Mario nibbled at it with dignity. It was good. 
It was very good. He said so, after looking to 
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see if she had any more, and then mildly shut his 
eyes again to resume brooding. 

“It is indeed very fine cheese,” he remarked 
after a while, remembering that women expected to 
be praised for every little thing, because they were 
that way. And he waited for her to go back under 
the shadowy grape arbors into the house, and take 
up her work again, and let him be. 

Gaetana plucked off a few big leaves from the 
vines, choosing firm smooth ones that had no in- 
sects on them, and when she had got enough he 
listened to her pad away toward the stream to 
wash them, for Gaetana had always been fond of 
having things clean. 

A fine woman! Yes, he knew that the first 
moment he saw her, treading purple grapes in 
autumn with all the young girls at the Festival of 
the Virgin, with her skirts tucked up over her 
smooth dark thighs, and vine leaves in her hair. 
Sometimes, in mellow afternoons, while bees went 
about their harvesting all around him, and the 
heavy somnolence of their drone sang insistently 
through his sleep, old Mario dreamed that he was 
young again, and dancing with Aldo Ferani’s 
daughter Gaetana in a green garden, and that he 
was tasting a sweeter honey than bees knew in 
kisses stolen greedily and without the slightest re- 
pentance from her lips. Perhaps, now, if he had 
a daughter, he wouldn’t have to dream; perhaps 
in a daughter’s eyes, fleetingly, for a moment, he 
would have seen, one day, the very soul of his 
youth, and Gaetana’s, looking at him. But God 
had never granted him that earthly sign of im- 
mortality, nor any other. 

Ah well! He mustn’t complain. God had not 
cursed him with the shame of bastards either. He 
had a faithful wife. Gaetana had never betrayed 
him — and never would. For she was too old 
now. 

Mario blinked his criss-crossed eyelids at the 
sun, at the heavy blue sky which made the moun- 
tains gleam as well as gold could have done, at 
his well-built house, his shady grape arbors, his 
three olive trees, his fine rocky garden, and he gave 
a deep sigh of contentment. He would not mind 
dying, when the time came. Let God call him one 
day, from out of the mountains: he would not be 
afraid to answer. Let the mountains call his 
name, Mario! Mario! and see if he was afraid, 
or ashamed of anything. But he hoped they would 
not summon him in the night time. 


Did Gaetana ever think of things? Did she 
ever remember being young, the way her husband 
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seemed to be doing all the time now, he was getting 
so old and lazy? Had Gaetana anything to re- 
member, anything she had never told Mario about, 
perhaps, because it would be safer to conceal it, 
husbands being the way they were? 


It was one day in spring, the time when poets 
get moody and talk a terribly great deal, the time 
when fathers and mothers allow their children to 
kiss each other in front of the houses, and dance 
around and around in rings until they are tired, so 
that all the bad restlessness shall be drained out of 
them, and they will behave afterwards for a long 
time — it was on a fine dry day in spring that 
young Gaetana climbed the crooked road leading 
haphazardly over the mountains, on her pilgrim- 
age to San Giulano’s shrine, in Valminore, seventy 
miles away. 

She was all alone. She had shoes on, to protect 
her feet against sharp stones, and she had a long 
stick, to help her keep going; she had some olives 
and bread and dried goat’s meat, and an earthen 
flask of the finest wine, so that she would enjoy 
being thirsty; and she had a purple ribbon in her 
hair. 

When the sun went down she was not afraid, 
but walked straight on into the enormous shadow 
the mountains had thrown down over the earth, in 
their hurry to get rid of the daylight and to be 
alone for another night of somber communion to- 
gether, when the darkness allowed them to re- 
member many things, old things the sun could no 
longer find anywhere. Who was afraid of moun- 
tains? 

But she wished Mario could have been with 
her, to talk a little, and to carry the heavy sacrifice 
of goat’s flesh she was taking all the way to San 
Giulano’s shrine, to offer it in propitiation, so that 
no harm could ever be done to their little flock, or 
to their house, or to anything they had. If Mario 
had only come with her, it would have been fine. 

“You'll have to go on alone,” said Mario very 
early that morning, shaking his head in vexation 
at the way God seemed to be handling things, for 
he was young then, and a little impatient when 
matters did not go just right. 

“Perhaps I can follow after,” said Mario, “‘but 
I’ve got to stay now and look after Lucina.” 

Lucina was a little spotted ewe goat, and she 
was Isabella’s great-great-great grandmother. But 
at that time she was not even a mother, though the 
stubborn beast seemed to have taken it into her 
head to become one directly. So it was up to 
Mario, of course, to look after Lucina. 
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“You will be all right, Gaetana ?” he asked, and 
his words had more than one meaning. “Every- 
thing will be safe with you, Gaetana ?”’ 

Gaetana said that she would be all right, of 
course. “If it wasn’t for seeing mama I would 
not go at all, Mario, the way it is.” 

“Dio, to see her mama!” cried young Mario, 
putting his hands out in irritation. “It’s to take 
that offering to the sacred church you are going, 
and that’s the reason. Don’t you say a word more 
about mamas, or harm will come to us, and Lu- 
cina will have a bad miscarriage. We said it was 
to bring a sacrifice to you, San Giulano, a generous 
sacrifice of our best goat meat, and we meant it, 
and that is what she will do, my wife, Gaetana. 
Now go!” said Mario, using the tone his father 
sometimes spoke in when a person had got him to 
feel angry. 

“T’ll go slow, so that perhaps Lucina will hurry 
and you can catch up, Mario.” 

“Yes, yes, woman!” said Mario. He knew 
what he could do and what he couldn’t do, and it 
wasn’t for Gaetana to remind him. ‘You know 
the way? You will be all right? Yes! San Giu- 
lano will look after you.”” He kissed her, and she 
went away, tapping her long stick on the stones. 

She had a good deep drink at the little stream, 
taking care not to wet the purple ribbon in her 
black hair. 

Gaetana walked on steadily till noon. She 
rested, then, under some crooked pine trees, thank- 
fully waiting to feel cool. She ate exactly one 
third of the food she had, and drank a great deal 
of the wine, because it was very good indeed. 

Then she started walking once more, climbing 
when the path led up high over a rise, treading care- 
fully and slowly when it wound down into a valley. 
By nightfall she had gone almost half of the way. 

Dusk was all purple around her, and so quiet, 
so quiet! The mountains looked larger than any 
she had ever seen, and terribly heavy those moun- 
tains would be if they should ever tumble down. 
You would have thought they were solid enough, 
though, perhaps. 

Gaetana kept right on, thinking of how hungry 
Mario would be if he should forget to eat tonight, 
without her. That Lucina! The mountains were 
all purple, and on top they were gold. You might 
have said they looked like kings, or like gods, even, 
if you had been inclined to say things like that at 
all. If Mario were here, Mario would say it, but 
Gaetana just kept on. 

Gaetana wished the strap wouldn’t hurt her 
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shoulder, and she wished those shoes would be 
more pleasant on her feet. The next hut she came 
to she would ask them if they would have a bed 
for the wife of Mario Sancini who was making 
her pilgrimage. 

She had passed many huts in the morning, and 
she had passed one hut at noon. If there should 
be perhaps a hut now around this beetling crag she 
would ask the people maybe if there was an old 
blanket or some dry leaves for the wife of Mario 
Sancini who was bearing this offering of fine goat 
meat here for the intercession of San Giulano, in 
Valminore, where her mother lived, and she was 
born. 

The dusk was purple, and her feet hurt, and it 
was quiet, quiet, quiet. Quiet! Quiet! said Gae- 
tana’s feet, at every step, in her big unpleasant 
shoes. 

So that was how she came around the beetling 
crag, with the mighty kings looking on in their pur- 
ple and gold, and she had a purple ribbon in her 
hair. Gaetana walked round under the beetling 
crag, and she saw a house there by the path, so 
sudden it might have reared out at her of itself, 
and there was a man standing in the doorway, as if 
he had been looking for her, standing for hours in 
that dark doorway, waiting for her, Gaetana, to 
come along. 

This man did not make any sound, or move, 
but just watched that part of the mountains where 
the sun still made its engilded towering crowns. 
She could see him plainly, for all the light that re- 
mained from the daytime was streaming down into 
the little cleared space around him, so still and 
bright and quiet it was like water shining, with the 
little house and its green covert and the man in the 
doorway all reflected there like images in water, 
motionless, soundless, mere tinted shadows of 
themselves. 

Gaetana walked straight toward the house, 
throught green tranquility, luminously still. He 
made no sound. 

Why did not he speak, give her greeting as 
people in the mountain do? Why did he stand 
alone in that dark doorway, with no woman to 
make him cheese, and tread the grapes when they 
were ready, and feed him when supper time came? 
Still he did not move, but kept his eyes fixed high 
up on the peaks of the mountains, quiet eyes, 
beautiful. She could see his eyes plainly, and his 
long curling hair and beard. She saw, too, that 
his ears were pointed, like a goat’s, and suddenly 
she noticed his feet. 
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A dark peace, serene and wonderful, hovered 
around him, a peace that might have lasted for 
ages, that would never be disturbed by anything. 
If she had been Mario, she might have thought 
things about him that would have been strange in 
the head of a woman carrying her offering to the 
Christian Saint Giulano. She might have wished 
for a drop of holy water, or two bits of wood to 
make a cross out of. 

But she was alone, and Mario was not here, and 
she did not remember Mario. She walked straight 
up to him, without making a sound. 

When she reached the house she became aware 
that it was quite dark here, dark all around her; 
that still bright light had faded all at once like an 
image in water ruffled by the passage of a living 
body through its shadowy realm. 

The gold was all gone from the mountains. She 
heard the cry of some bird in the thickening dark. 
She was afraid. 

Then she called to the man. ‘Where are you? 
Where are you?” she cried in the wailing voice of 
a child. Her voice was like the thin bleating of a 
lost ewe goat. ‘Where are you, where are you?” 
But when she put out her hands she touched him, 
and she saw his eyes shining at her in the dark. 

When he spoke at last, quietly, it was as if the 
mountains themselves were speaking. She did not 
move. The far-off bird gave its thin cry again. If 
she could tell what that bird was, and the purple 
dark and the mountains and this quiet, quiet place 
into which she had come, then she could tell all 
she had in her heart and her whole body in a 
strange current that was part of the serene night 
flowing round her and through her and through all 
the world, tranquil, wonderful, because she had 
seen this man’s eyes, and he had spoken to her, and 
touched her with his fingers. 

The mountains had gathered misty clouds about 
them from the sky, so that she could not see them. 
The man waited without making a sound. You 
would have thought that his dark little house, and 
he, and Gaetana were the only things left in the 
world, you would have thought there had never 
been any mountains, or any sky, or any sound from 
the beginning of time until now, when Gaetana 
answered him, looking in his eyes. 

They turned then and went into the house to- 
gether. 


Mario patted Lucina, and brought an armful of 
dry leaves into the cellar, so that the mother and 
her kid would be warm and comfortable while he 
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was gone. He brought dried grass enough, and 
left her plenty of water. “You will be fine now, 
Lucina,” said Mario. ‘So I will hurry and over- 
take Gaetana.” 

It was not quite noon. God had done well by 
them this time, and Mario was pleased. In great 
haste he bundled some food together, and after 
looking hard at his house to see that it was all 
right, he ran as fast as almost any man could 
down the rocky path. He ran through thickets, he 
clattered over stones. He leaped like a young 
goat from one crag to another, scorning the easy 
way round. The first house he passed, in the first 
valley, a fat woman came out and looked at what 
was going by. 

“Good day, I am overtaking my wife Gaetana 
she wore a white dress have you seen her,” cried 
Mario. “She had a purple ribbon in her hair.” 

“Dio, yes!” screamed the fat woman, for Mario 
was already a long way from the house, and dis- 
appearing. “Stop for some yellow wine, in the 
name of the good God!” 

But Mario was running in a great big cloud of 
dust. 

Gaetana must have gone very fast. He saw no 
sign of her at all. Not even by nightfall, when he 
was trotting like a strong dog among big moun- 
tains, had Mario seen any sign of Gaetana. He 
trotted among the purple mountains, praising God 
for giving him so fine a wife. As a red moon came 
up and gleamed on the steady road, Mario trotted 
round a beetling crag, and saw a house there in a 
covert all alone, so sudden it might have reared 
out at him of itself, and it was dark, and the door 
was closed, and the moon looked down on it with 
a dim red steady eye. 

Mario stopped before the dark house. He 
thought he heard music. He thought he heard a 
woman laughing. 

‘“‘Aio!” he shouted, after awhile, when he had 
done panting. ‘“Aio! Aio! Aio!” It was funny, 
that red moon. It was funny, that silent house. 
‘Aio!” cried Mario. Not a sound inside the 
house. 

He walked up to the door. He pounded with 
his big fist upon it. “Aio! I am looking for my 
wife Gaetana! She wore a white dress, and has 
she been by?” 

Not one single little bit of a small sound inside 
that house. ‘‘Aio!” cried Mario. He hit the door 
again. 

Just then it opened. A man came out. “Aio to 
you, loud-voiced one!”’ said this man very quietly. 
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Jesu, how red the moonlight shone on him! 
Mario could see his forehead gleam. Mario did 
not like him at all. He was so still and calm, as 
though he would have liked to stand there in that 
doorway forever, with the moonlight on him, and 
you were sure all the time he could forget about 
Mario easier than he could remember him. 

“She had a purple ribbon in her hair,” Mario 
explained. “She was making her pilgrimage to the 
sacred church of San Giulano, a long way from 
here, oh, many miles . . 

Mario stopped talking. His voice died out. It 
seemed ridiculous to talk, with that man looking 
away off where the mountains were. Something in 
him, something in the look of the house, something 
in the silence of those cloudy mountains communing 
together, made him feel timid, and afraid to say 
any more. 

The man must have begun to forget Mario al- 
ready, for he was walking away through the co- 
vert, toward where the tallest mountains were. 
Terrible, those mountains, because you could only 
see them a little, because of the moon. Mario felt 
angry, and moved his feet. “Aio! Has my wife 
Gaetana been by this house!” he muttered at that 
man. 

He had stopped, and was looking far off where 
some little stars began on the edge of a tall crag. 
It was quiet again, so quiet Mario was sure that if 
he listened very hard now he could tell whether or 
not there was music. 

“No,” answered the man, drifting off where 
Mario could not see him. “She has not been by 
here.”” And suddenly Mario was certain about 
the music, for he heard it all around him. In the 
dark the man was laughing, and you would have 
thought the mountains themselves were laughing 
too, answering him. He saw the little stars in 
throngs, and the moon was big, the color of fire. 
“Ha ha ha ha ha!” came the voice of the man, 
far off. “She has not been by here.’”” The moun- 
tains laughed and laughed. 

The voice spoke again. “But there is a woman 
here, a friend of mine,” it said, and the mountains 
were silent, communing over that statement. 
Mario listened. He listened and listened. He did 
did not hear a thing. He waited and waited, in 
front of that house. There was not a single 
sound. Not anything. 

If he had not known there was a woman inside, 
Mario would have been sure there was none. 
There never really was a woman who could stay 
so long without making a single noise. It was 
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very interesting. Mario looked at the moon; 
Mario looked at all the little stars, one by one. It 
would be fine to be able to count all those stars, 
sometime, if you could. 

At last he sat down by the door. That was a 
strange man. If he had wanted to, Mario would 
have run after him a long time ago: but he liked 
to sit here and listen to see if that woman in there 
would say something. Perhaps she would say a 
word to him if he knocked again. 

But the door was open, and what was the good 
of knocking when you could go right inside? 

It was certain that man was a long way off now. 

There was no reason why a man who was very 
tired from running over the mountains all day 
should not go into a house and see if there was 
some wine or something refreshing to be had. 

There was no reason why a man who was mak- 
ing his pilgrimage to Valminore should not stop on 
the way to go in a house that had a door open, to 
see if the woman he had heard laughing might be 
still inside. 

There was no reason why Mario should not go 
in through that open door and see what that house 
was like inside. 

It was certain that man was a very long way off 
by now. 

Mario went inside. 

He stumbled over the floor. He could not see 
anything. ‘The blessing of God be with you, 
gracious lady,” said Mario, in pleasant tones, look- 
ing everywhere in the dark. ‘May you not be un- 
kind to a young traveller, who would be happy if 
he could see your fair eyes.” 

Mario was reaching out with his hands. Once 
he felt a wall, and once he felt a hard corner of 
something, and then he felt a smooth human arm. 

Mario cried out in surprise. Still she did not 
make a sound. Was she dead? No, she was not 
dead, she was alive, and warm. 

“Dio!” said Mario. “This is a strange house. 
It is wonderful, this house! It is wonderful, it is 
fine !”” 

The woman did not say a word, all night long. 

“Tt is bewitched, this place,” said Mario. ‘Ah, 
it is wonderful!” 

But before morning she had risen and gone out 
of the house. When he looked round in the clear 
light of late morning, she was gone. 

The man never came back either. Mario was 
glad. He hurried away very, very fast, to catch 
up now with his wife Gaetana. 

Dio, how fast he ran! You would have thought 
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he would make up for his night in that house by 
running as fast as that. He poured out honest 
sweat: he did all he could to catch up with Gae- 
tana. But he saw not a sign of her the whole 
guilty day. 

Until, toward evening, as he plodded up around 
a high rock, he strained his eyes and saw her, walk- 
ing along down in the valley. 

Mario broke into a run. 
“Hi-o, Gaetana!” 

Gaetana turned around. At the sound of his 
voice she turned around and waved to him. She 
stopped, and began walking back. He saw her 
dark face, looking pleased. She smiled and 
laughed in surprise. ‘‘Aie, how good it is that you 
have come, Mario!” 

He and Gaetana were as pleased as strangers 
to see each other. They talked and laughed and 
kissed each other. “Praise the good God for 
hurrying Lucina!” cried Mario. “And there is 
the village down there!” 

The village of Valminore, far down in the 
dusky valley, with its little houses huddled under 
a crag, and misty clouds clinging all round them, 
the village where Gaetana’s mother lived, and she 
was born, was going to sleep down there in the 
valley to the sound of bells. 

They walked on together, hand in hand, with 
the bells ringing at them through the clouds from 
the high steeple of the church of our Lord. At 
full dark they came to her mother’s house. 

And in the morning, Mario and his wife went 
up to the church together, and made their sacri- 
fice of goat’s flesh to San Giulano, protector of 
herds, and warder off of all evil that could ever 
descend on a man’s house. 


“Hi-o!” he shouted. 
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Mario never told Gaetana about the woman. 
It was his only infidelity: it was so beautiful, so 
much more wonderful than anything that had ever 
happened to him before, that he did not want to 
tell Gaetana. And anyway, she had never asked 
him. Even in old age, when a man and a woman 
who have lived out their whole lives together grow 
contemplative in the dim summer evenings, and 
talk over their youth and the times they have had 
and the good things they have to be thankful for: 
even when she was old and fat Gaetana never 
asked Mario a single thing. A fine woman! 

He had been faithful to her all his life, except 
that one time, and she had been faithful to him. 
But that one time was good for an old fellow to 
cherish in his heart, now that he was getting ready 
for his last look at the sun; it was precious, beauti- 
ful, better than anything he had ever known in the 
world. Gaetana, she was a good woman, and a 
handsome woman in her day: but this was better 
even than having Gaetana, better than his house, 
better than anything. But it was not the sort of 
thing you can talk of to any human woman, or any 
woman who is your human wife. If she ever asked 
him, it would be best to lie. 

He would wake up, sometimes at night, sweat- 
ing all over, and he would wait for Gaetana to 
speak out of the dark and ask him that one terrible 
question. He would lie sweating and listening to 
her breathing, until at last he would go to sleep 
again. 

But she never asked him. She never said one 
word. A fine woman, Gaetana! Maybe she 
didn’t understand a man, much, or know about 
things, but she was good for all that a wife could 
be. 


PLEA 


By CHARLES PRICE 


Help me forget October’s frosted aster, 
Tasting tonight this April orchard air: 
The slow but ineludible disaster 

Pursed in these shining petals of the pear. 














LOAD 


By DuDLEY SCHNABEL 


Anderson pushed his eye shade up and took the 
call. It was mama, talking in a guarded voice. 

“The police wass just here for Benny,” she 
whispered. 

A wave of dread went down the father’s big 
frame then, and his face, white and rugged like 
the hills of his native Iceland, was taut. Mama 
smothered a sob. 

“Eee-ya? What now?” 

He was night load dispatcher for the Public 
Service Company, and on the property they called 
him Cold Man Anderson. Stolid and rawboned 
he was, yet he seemed to belong in this bleak, im- 
maculate room. Leaning now toward the tele- 
phone, his light brows came down to a hard line 
above his eyes, and he cupped a jutting chin into 
the mouthpiece. But some emotion tugged at his 
mouth, and twisted it. 

All about were the instruments of the man and 
the job, which was command of the ebb and flow 
of a half million horsepower of electrical energy 
in the city below him. Under his large, freckled 
forearm lay a pile of disturbance reports and an 
evening paper. A small map glistened efficiently 
beneath a glass plate on the table top, and there 
were pads of cool blue report blanks. A worn 
leather pocket Bible showed beyond the litter. 
Prim and clean, the big white diagram board of 
the brown-paneled dispatching office half encircled 
him on the west wall, looking like a monstrous 
floor plan exactly drawn. A tradition of clean- 
cut rectitude, of hard inflexible purpose, stood 
forth from every feature, every aspect of the 
room. 

“What now, mama?” 

“The police wouldn’t say nothing. Oh God, 
Anderson! That’s what I say, what now?” 

“Hass he been home since last night, then?” 

“No.” A thick silence followed. 

Cold Man’s glance moved uneasily over the 
bank of meters above his left elbow, dropped to a 
load log sheet propped up across the table, wan- 
dered to the open newspaper page. 

“There wass — a drugstore robbery this after- 
noon in Riverhill,’”’ he breathed into the mouth- 
piece. He would not tell her the rest of it now. 

All that answered was a washing sound of 
breath at the other end, rhythmic, despairful. 
Mama was crying. He waited, shaking his head. 


“Anderson, I told you many times — it would 
come to this. I told you —” 

‘Now mama —” 

“Ya, you always said that. ‘Now mama.’ You 
shut up now. I told you many times, I said, ‘Ben- 
ny iss getting too big for me to handle, and he iss 
got bad company. You think you should make 
him stay in high school and go to Young Peoples,’ 


like that. Ee-ya! He sneaked out on you. Oh 
my boy, my boy! Now it iss the police, I tell 
you eee. 


‘Wait a minute, mamma. Hold the wire —” 

The superintendent of power control, Mr. 
Blount, was calling his home over a direct wire. 

“Watch the weather, Anderson,” said Blount. 
It was the voice of the system, Blount’s. Cold 
Man had to take note of every syllable. “Did 
you get your report?” 

“Ya — yes, sir.” 

“Well, it’s thundering up north here now. 
Have Cook Street test out his number six gener- 
ator, in case you need it.” 

“Ee-ya.” Blount was touchy tonight, snappish. 

“Let me know if anything happens, and for 
God’s sake don’t let section three go out!” 

“Ee-ya? What —’” Section three ran out west, 
taking in Maychester, Cold Man’s home district. 

“Senator Evlinger is giving a speech in the 
Maychester auditorium tonight, taking a crack at 
the utilities, I guess. Public Relations sent down 
word from the vice-president’s office to keep that 
circuit clear!” 

Click. That was all. 

“Hello, mama. Well —” 

“What you been doing, making me wait when 
your boy —” 

“Tt wass the boss, mama. I haf to.” 

“Well, please God my Benny gets away; any- 
way. I don’t care, it ain’t all his fault. You 
don’t do nothing but work and eat and sleep. All 
he ever heard from you is load, load, load. What 
could I do? I hope they don’t get him, whatever 
he’s did, now!” 

Cold Man shut his eyes tight, then opened 
them at a grinning dial and saw vaguely that the 
load on section ten was up some. Maybe mama 
was right about it. Even now, with his bad 
eighteen-year-old boy hunted by the police and 
mama crying about it at the other end of the tele- 
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phone line, Cold Man would have to hang up and 
call the control station about section ten. 

“Well, mama, I talked to him many, many 
times. Should I gif him a licking? He iss too 
big for that. I couldn’t do nothing.” 

“Ya, you nefer could do nothing.” 

“Well, we better pray —’’ gentle as Cold Man’s 
voice could be. 

“Ah, pray!” 

“and let me know if something happens 
about it.” 

The bow! of soft light overhead beamed on his 
taffy-white hair and his taffy-yellow shirt. It made 
a half moon of shadow on the broad cheeks under 
the eyeshade, eclipsing the pain in his deep eyes. 
Through a double window those eyes might look 
down over the Loop, studded with myriad lights 
that were so much Cold Man Anderson’s play- 
things he could wink them out with a word, and 
leave the city dark. 

The company operator got Zymolski, engineer 
at the Cook Street plant. 

“Eee-ya, number six,” Anderson explained. “It 
iss going to be fireworks a little, I guess. And 
pick up fifteen t’oosand at a t’oosand a minute for 
section ten. I take it off St. Clements now.” He 
did, a moment later. 

They laughed around the big humming central 
stations, those control engineers, at Cold Man’s 
“t’oosands.” In fact, they laughed at him too, and 
called him Cold Man because he seemed coolly 
nerveless, a Scandinavian imperturbable, no mat- 
ter what the trouble on the lines. The laughter 
was friendly, though, and they liked to tell new 
hands about the big Icelander on the night dis- 
patching trick quoting Scripture when the power 
boss went after him, and how he could take the 
system through any armageddon of lightning that 
the elements might organize, Cold Man Anderson 
unassisted. 

But mama, his thin dark Stavanger wife, sitting 
out in her Maychester house wagging jet earrings 
at the telephone, saw another Anderson. He was 
all that a man should be for a husband, but as a 
father, especially to Benny, she said, “Nei-da!” 

Benny, straight and tall and dark-eyed like his 
Norse mother, had a subtle way about him that 
the father could not seem to sense. Benny had 
begun harmlessly enough a few years back with 
truancy, had gone on to pill pool and craps, blos- 
somed into an affair about some stolen automobile 
tires, and so, as Cold Man had queried, what now? 
The evil breath of the big city was in Benny’s 
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moral lungs, mama knew. She had known it for 
quite a while, had cried to Anderson about it. 
But he could only go on saying, rumbling help- 
lessly behind his neighborhood weekly, wiggling 
his great toes under the loose weave of his cotton 
sock out in the kitchen rocker, ““Well, mama —” 

Now he took the city phone again and asked 
for “Police 1000.” It must have been the May- 
chester station that mama’s callers had come from. 
Automatically he clicked off the substation loca- 
tions in his mind, “Circuit three, Maychester, 
Elms Park, Riverhill—” Disturbed as he was, 
the complicated reflexes and gestures of his job 
ruled him with a hand of iron, and his fingers 
closed on a steel pencil to write across a report 
sheet, “8:03 P. M. 15,000 Cook St. up, 1M per 
minute. Ditto St. Clements Avenue down.” 

The police operator fiddled with the connection, 
and Cold Man, waiting, gazed far to the north 
from his eyrie over the twinkling streets and saw 
a pink sheet of quick flame behind a long gray 
thunderhead. 

Beneath his quiet northern mien, shadows of 
hard dread and sorrow were mingling. Anderson 
loved his family as only a native of the model 
island can, loved mama in his stolid, deep-laid way, 
little Myrtle, Benny. For Benny was his son, and 
men of Anderson’s kind like to have sons. He 
was rather proud of his three-quarter-size stucco 
cottage out there, his peonies and paint-brush and 
poppies, and the burdened winter apple tree in the 
back yard. It was all handy and pretty and snug, 
Cold Man’s place, around the corner from the 
stores, close to the bright lights of Main Street, 
and to the railroad station. He was earnest about 
his election as usher in the Icelandic church, liked 
to pitch horseshoes of an afternoon with Pastor 
Culbertson, got along with his neighbors, his 
tradesmen, lodge fellows. Things like this trouble 
of Benny’s were cruel, hurting dully down under 
the shell of ordinary system office demeanor. 

‘“‘Maychester police, Sergeant Donohue.” 

‘“Eee-ya. This iss Anders Anderson, I lif at 
718 Adams Afenue. Iss it something the matter 
with my boy, sergeant?” 

“What?” 

Cold Man repeated it, gently. 

‘*Jussaminute.”” 

Circuit nine was wavering a bit. It was over 
north in the theater district, and curtains were 
going up on the big shows. Cold Man drew his 
newspaper over and read again the bitter story 
that ran down the first page. 
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‘were described by the fountain girl as 
youthful and well-dressed. One bandit wore a 
brown suit and had a purple handkerchief in his 
coat pocket, Miss Leland said. After the shoot- 
ing, the two ran out the door and made their geta- 
way in a blue sedan, found abandoned on May- 
chester Boulevard an hour later. It had been re- 
ported stolen this morning. Simpson, the victim 
of the bandit guns, is not expected to live.” 

Cold Man, pressing the receiver hard to his 
head, thought maybe that fellow with the purple 
handkerchief was Benny, all right. Benny had 
one of those things, and he had worn it that way 
too, like a dude. The last time Cold Man had 
mentioned it, Benny had said, “Says you?” or 
something nasty like that. Yet Benny had always 
been pretty kind to his mother, and she had stood 
up for him always, no matter what he had done. 

It was funny, come to think about it, that these 
fellows had stopped running away when they got 
to Maychester. Just supposing now Benny had 
— that mama had — 

Before Cold Man could get down to threshing 
out that sudden burning thought the connection 
rattled in his ear. 

“You the father of Benny Anderson, 718 
Adams Avenue?” 

“Ya, I would like —” 

“Well, we want him. Knew where he’s at?” 
The voice was throaty, overbearing. 

“N-no, but if you will tell me something about 
it maybe I could think of something —” 

“T’ll tell you, mister. Your kid was in on a 
robbery and murder in a Riverhill drugstore this 
afternoon, see? He’s out your way somewhere 
now. We went to your place —” 

Murder! The man had died. Benny had shot 
him, maybe, and he had died. No, not Benny! 
Not Benny. What could you do now, put up a 
fight for him here? 

“Ee-ya? Wait a minute. How you know it iss 
my boy in the murder?” That was what mama 
would do, fight for him. But if it was true! 

“Ah, we know, Anderson. We got ways of 
knowing. I’m telling you, we went to your place, 
and your wife says he hadn’t been home for a 
week. But we know. him and his pal is around 
there, and we'll get him the minute he shows his 
mug, see?” 

For a week, she had said! Cold Man won- 
dered in a sudden confusing sweat why she would 
lie that way. He could not lie, even for Benny. 
Or could he? 
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‘My boy iss a murderer then!” 

It was a cry. Cold Man had known it from the 
moment mama called, it seemed. Something from 
that story in the paper had told him. 

“Why yeah — of course. You ain’t surprised, 
are you? Hah. We ain’t, Anderson!” 

Benny, his own little boy that he used to hold 
on his lap in church, and teach how to talk quaint 
Icelandic, with its thorn-letter and umlauts and 
lilting phrases, at twilight on the porch. His boy 
creeping away in the darkness, afraid, from the 
law and the justice of the people. Mama biting 
her fingers, maybe, listening at the door, crying 
again. But Benny — 

Mechanically Cold Man mustered St. Clements 
Avenue, Baker Street, on the load. Cook Street 
was the control, taking the swings back and forth 
over the city as the evening drifted on. Cook 
Street’s sister stations were her energy bankers, 
waiting with simmering boilers to come through at 
Cold Man’s beck, to cook up kilowatts and throw 
them out on the big trunk lines, to build up control 
capacity. Far out on the south side a steel rolling 
mill, clangorous and acres long, went into its night 
shift with a bang, and the anemic finger on Ander- 
son’s circuit-five dial called coldly on him for 
power. The big beacons out west in the Ever- 
hard switch yards of the Great Southern railroad 
were sucking the needle of section seven down. 
The Loop circuits with their uncounted displays, 
their architectural outlines in light, their bright-as- 
day streets, were ravening wolves bolting energy 
in thousand-kilowatt chunks. But Cold Man 
Anderson sat in his twelfth floor office and met 
these calls with an unwavering hand, took on the 
load as it came with machine-like precision, know- 
ing beforehand it would come, how it would come, 
when, whence, and wherefore. He was the kind 
of man a load dispatcher has to be. 

But the slim brown boy hiding out in May- 
chester — Cold Man also was thinking about him, 
and saying little prayers under his breath. 

Now, to Baker Street, “Ya, all right. Drop ten 
t’oosand, reg’lar.” To Addisonville likewise. 

In the vibrating control room out at Baker 
Street, which was a ganglion of two hundred thous- 
and potential surging horses one time, thirty 
thousand another, they heard Cold Man Anderson 
and obeyed. A red-headed youth called student 
engineer relayed the word to the turbine room, 
the boiler house, the night engineer. Grimy fingers 
came out from a denim pocket and closed on a 
valve, set it back, shut down a row of mighty 
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forced-draft fans, slowed up the rumbling auto- 
matic stokers, eased up the pumps. In the figured 
tile vastness of the turbine room, the scream of 
live steam hitting the vanes of the turbo-gener- 
ators, six hundred pounds to the square inch, be- 
gan to die away. The sectionalized floor areas 
ceased their tortured quaking. Polished hand rail 
and iron stair and sheer tile wall, the long gray 
robots as big as mountain locomotives, jungles of 
valve wheels and pipes, of control panels of black 
marine steel in Swiss watch precision down in the 
dark of the turbine pits, all were as before, not 
changing a whit their aspect of spotless, bland 
complacency. Yet from their habitation great 
giants of energy had lately fled, invisibly, nimbly, 
all because Cold Man Anderson had spoken about 
“t’?oosands” over the phone. 

“Nei, nei,” muttered the load dispatcher, shak- 
ing his blonde head over his steel pencil, heavily 
in tune with the nearing thunder to the north. 
“Not my boy! Not my boy!” 

After it had been said, that prayer made Cold 
Man a little uncomfortable. It was as if he had 
petitioned, “Make it somebody else’s.” 

He did not blame mama for the lie, though. He 
couldn’t bring himself to it. And if by chance she 
had Benny now, down in the basement, or in a 
back closet somewhere while she set her thin 
bosom across the doorway in the face of the law! 

“T don’t care if he —” began Cold Man Ander- 
son out loud, and looked, feeling chagrined, to re- 
assure himself that he was alone in the room. The 
aspect of the place was a chill reminder that there 
men did not talk to themselves aloud about their 
private affairs. 

Blount called again. The electric clock on the 
wall over the diagram showed 8:45 now, and 
Cold Man checked it against his watch as he lifted 
the receiver. A premonitory dark wind burst in 
the windows and pushed and rattled at his papers, 
and it smelled of rain. 

“Did you get Cook Street fixed up?” 

Blount’s voice was far away in the receiver, but 
roundly authoritative. 

“Tt’s starting to rain up here now. Keep your 
reserve right on the spot, Anderson. I think she’s 
going to be a peach.” 

“Ya. It iss okay now.” 

“And don’t forget Senator What’s-his-name! 
If you let the lights go out on him there’s going to 
be hell to pay.” 

“Ee-ya.” Click. Blount never said goodbye, 
merely hung up. 
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Now Baker Street was standing by on fifty 
thousand kilowatts, Addisonville on twenty-five, 
St. Clements on twenty, all base load. The fre- 
quency meter showed a smooth red line on the 
graph, not departing appreciably from the sixty- 
cycle axis. The system was waiting for the storm 
to break, waiting quietly, as a seasoned old boxer 
dozes in his corner before the gong. 

One man against a storm, you might say. Cold 
Man Anderson sitting up there with his fingers on 
the pulse, his eye on the sphygmomanometer of the 
city’s power-and-light blood pressure. And think- 
ing mostly about Benny, while a thunderhead came 
down from the north furious with lightning. 

Ordinarily Cold Man did not have time to think 
about the job much. There was the log, and the 
forecasts of the 24-hour load, before him. Ac- 
cording as the needles of the demand meters 
moved in front of his face he adjusted the give 
and play of energy out of the power pool in the 
city. He could have looked on the system as a 
neurologist looks at his patient, so to say, seeing 
neither brick nor stone but only long tortuous 
miles of lead-covered copper cable snaking in, 
around and through the great body of structure 
and street and conduit, long threads of energy go- 
ing out from his fingertips. He might even have 
romanced over it, made a saga to establish it for 
the splendid thing it was. Cold Man Anderson, 
though, did not look at it much that way. He 
saw it as the source of a job that let him have his 
home and family and good name. He was a part 
of it, a center of control, a machine more perfect 
than any in the mighty central stations, if not so 
strong. 

Anderson did turn to watch the storm through 
the windows now. Circuit two meantime had be- 
gun to act up as the lightning started snapping up 
there above the river. He kept one eye on the 
dial, and so read the story of the tempest. And 
all the time he thought about what he could do 
for Benny’s sake. 

“Hello, Cook Street. Get number six on the 
line to stand by now, soon ess you can, ya.” 

That was Blount’s idea, and anyway it was in 
the standing orders for a time like this. The chief 
had figured it out and ordered it. Figured it all 
out, down to a penny, to a split mill, where to start 
reserves boiling, how high to hold them, when to 
turn them loose. At Cook Street, Addisonville, 
St. Clements, Baker, they all knew that. Cold 
Man didn’t have to take much of the burden of 
burning away a couple dozen tons of coal in the 
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big drag-feed conveyors at Baker Street, say, or 
reckon the dollars that blew off in the boiler house 
safety valves when the load drop beat him to it. 
The chief long ago had worried such things out, 
and Cold Man had the fruits thereof under his 
large fist. All he had to do was to keep things 
moving by the book, by the clock, by the instru- 
ments and the swing of his own seasoned judgment 
in the lesser crises that came. That made it easy, 
hard at the same time. He had no excuses if he 
failed his orders. But Cold Man Anderson did 
not fail. 

When there was lightning, though, it was an- 
other matter. The engineers had done their best 
with the budgets they had. The system was geared 
up and insulated and shielded and fortified from 
stem to gudgeon against lightning interruption, far 
as the money would go. They might have put in 
automatic re-closing equipment at the system’s sub- 
stations. There had been talk about it. In that 
case Cold Man’s job would have been lightened 
greatly at such a time. But they hadn’t, and his 
orders were plain. Always he was to try the cir- 
cuit once, twice, thrice if necessary, and then go 
around by sections if the third try brought no an- 
swer from his board signals. Because, in a bad 
storm, there were sometimes simply too many 
volts. Then it became largely an affair of keeping 
things alive by the grace of God and that which 
made men call Anders Anderson ‘Cold Man.” 

The rain came in a gray curtain over the build- 
ing tops. The load dispatcher was busy now. He 
could only work, and solace himself now and then 
softly with a part of the nineteenth psalm to the 
chief musician, the one he had chosen for his own 
and for Benny, if the boy some day should have 
straightened up and gone to work for the power 
company: 

“His going forth is from the end of heaven, 
and his circuit unto the ends of it: and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof.” 

First, and for some time, it was circuit two. 
Then in a spectacular flash that tipped every misty 
minaret of the loop with false dawn, it was num- 
ber nine, and nine covered the near north side, fed 
light to the ten thousand or so who sat in parquet 
or orchestra seats, gaped at a flickering, nasal 
screen. 

Cold Man was after number nine like a lion. 
But the million-volt induced charge spilled over a 
transformer bank at Cook Street, and the lightning 
arresters could not quite digest it. Potentials re- 
versed, the circuit collapsed like a gorged python, 
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and in the long neat turbine room at Cook Street 
there was, in a manner of speaking, hell to pay. 
Yet before the operators could get down there, 
before the greasy firemen in the boiler house could 
hop to their valves, before the electricians could 
crawl over the sleek gray bellies of their stricken 
titans and sooth the strangling governors, Cold 
Man Anderson had it whipped. He got circuit 
nine going again through an interconnection with 
number one, northwest — it was right there on 
the big chart under his nose — and Baker Street 
had come to bat for Cook with twenty-five thou- 
sand KVA. 

In the midst of action, and worry about Benny, 
Cold Man wondered for a moment if the crowds 
in the theaters would understand it was a bad 
storm, and not blame the system. It had been 
dark there, soft curtains of black velvet unfurling 
from the footlights and chandeliers, only five and 
three-quarters seconds. Then, Anderson knew, 
there had come a delicate pinkish brown, then a 
brighter yellow, and suddenly flaring light, as the 
arousing generators out Baker way joined strug- 
gling Cook Street to pick up the load. But most 
of ten thousand pairs of shoulders would heave, 
and as many voices whisper petulantly, ‘Well, it’s 
about time —” : 

It was a peach, that storm. Blount had been a 
good prophet. He called once or twice, impera- 
tively, about the trouble on section two. But not 
only Blount called. The office operator, in the 
midst of things sending an exasperated buzz 
against Cold Man’s phone resonator, raked him 
over the coals. 

‘““What’s the matter up there?” she snapped. 
“Holy cow, they’re ringing me three to the minute. 
‘No lights, what’s the matter?’ ‘No lights, no 
lights.’ Can’t you fix it, dispatcher ?” 

‘“‘Ee-ya? Well, it iss a bad storm, operator. 
We do what we can.” 

“Uh-huh? Wait a minute —” 

She was gone, then back again, while Anderson 
drove his pencil feverishly over his report sheets, 
trying to catch up with himself. 

“—a guy just called from the Great Southern 
dispatcher’s office and bawled me out. They've 
made a holler over at the opera house, too. 
They’re mad because we got lightning, I guess. 
Can’t you shoo this darn storm away, or some- 
thing? I got magazines to read.” 

Just as Cold Man was trying to straighten out 
his thoughts about Benny again, a purple snake 
struck from the dark vapor wilderness overhead 
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out south. This time it bit into the hard skeleton 
of a tower line structure, it appeared from the 
instruments. Circuit five showed low. But this 
was easy, and the rail mill scarcely paused in the 
gigantic shifting of its white-hot ingots and red- 
hot rails to wait for a tow-headed Icelander 
twenty miles away to cut it in again. 

There was nobody in the mill who knew about 
Cold Man Anderson, or cared. Nobody in the 
show district’s ten thousand either, in the hospitals, 
dance halls, night clubs, street cars, signal towers, 
offices, or homes. Except perhaps out at 718 
Adams Avenue in Maychester. Mama, little 
Myrtle asleep in her small iron cot, Benny — 

Little Benny, his boy. Benny had run for home, 
for mama, then. Killed a man, and run for home. 
Afraid! How it used to squeeze Anderson’s 
heart in earlier years to see the little boy-cry, 
afraid of some pitiable thing he had done or tried 
to do! That was the trouble now, all right. 

The shifting fogs of rain that blurred the city 
lights below were thinning, and the thunder was a 
second or two delayed. Cold Man fumbled in the 
lunch box at his side and pulled out a dry sand- 
wich, devoid of lettuce, opening his rough-hewn 
lips to eat. 

There was a snapshot, dirty and cracked, in the 
load dispatcher’s polished old billfold. He got it 
out and looked dimly at it. A picture of Benny 
at four, curly-haired, large-eyed, dressed in a little 
Norwegian peasant costume of mama’s. 

“Ah, he iss only a kid. I— maybe I ain’t — 
been enough with him for a father.” 

If mama had him, if she only had him now, 
guilty or not! Would that be wrong? Somehow 
that would fix things better in Cold Man’s mind. 
She would put her mother wings over him and 
talk to him, as she used to when Benny was a baby 
hurt at play. 

It must be storming out in Maychester too, 
pelting rain down under a thrusting, irritable cam- 
paign of lightning, an admiral’s salute of thunder. 
Nobody would be out, to speak of, except the 
police — and Benny. But the circuit was ener- 
gized, number three was working. The system 
was doing its part for that senator fellow. And 
where the police were hunting for Benny, waiting 
for him as the policeman had said, where he was 
hiding, running for cover, skulking to get home or 
out of town, somewhere in his own neighborhood, 
they had light to see him by. 

Cold Man Anderson rubbed a bit of dust from 
the surface of the old photograph, and put it care- 
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fully away. It trembled rather badly in his hands 
as he was slipping it into the wallet. 

What if mama had him in the house, after all, 
now that the storm was going over? And what 
if circuit three should go out, somehow — 

“Nei \ oa 

Again Cold Man felt ashamed of his audible 
vehemence, and was glad he was alone. This idea 
that had clamored suddenly at him was obvious 
enough, yet such a thing had never occurred to 
him before in all his time on the job. For a few 
minutes, try as he might, he could not swallow his 
sandwich bites because of a dull ache in his throat; 
and not an untoward thing happened on the 
system. 

No, it had never come to him like this before, 
Cold Man whispered to himself. It must be the 
devil at him, tempting him, like Pastor Culbertson 
had told about. If it should get dark in Mayches- 
ter — dark in Maychester — 

“Ah nei, nei!” 

Even though he drowned the thought in his 
mind, he knew that an alibi would be easy. All 
you needed to say in the report was that it took 
you fifteen minutes, half an hour may be, to clear 
circuit three of a series of grounds brought on by 
an induced charge. Fifteen minutes outage out 
there could be written off, in this storm. 

Cook Street was calling to say the generator 
trouble was cleared, and it was ready to pick up 
again. Cold Man checked Baker Street, his 
knuckles showing white and hard, and smoothly 
number one circuit went free of its burden of keep- 
ing light for the fretful throngs gaping at shadows 
under the sign of the false face. 

It struck Cold Man searchingly now that May- 
chester’s police, on the hunt for Benny, needed the 
help of the system that night. They were asking 
for it without a word, and Cold Man was giving 
it to them, no matter the consequences. But in 
the dark of a stormy night before the rain had 
quite subsided, to steal a car, to hide its color, to 
find a paved boulevard for swift, silent flight — 
how could a handful of police squads prevent that 
if there were no light? 

“Nei! No, no!” Cold Man fought with him- 
self, put his face in his hands for a moment. 

Cold Man Anderson was a fighter of lightning, 
and he knew it for a mercurial foe. A fellow 
never could count on it. The physicists said it was 
the friction of falling rain that built up the im- 
measurable potential in the storm cloud. Thence, 
they argued, as if that could help a man like An- 
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derson any, came the lightning, an escape of pent 
ions across the resisting air gap to earth, the home 
of all lightnings. The passing storm so would 
gather its skirts, shake off its last rain drops to 
raise a fearful final pressure against the widening 
atmosphere behind it, and let go one devastating 
bolt for a parting shot. That is what it did in 
Maychester then, just as Cold Man finished the 
last crust of his dry beef sandwich. And the 
treacherous inductivity of the superpower lines 
feeding the Maychester substation did the rest. 
A tiny red light on the board sparked on, and a 
tiny blue one shut its eye, and the steady compos- 
ure of the cold man cracked and fell apart. Cir- 
cuit three was open — it was dark in Maychester. 

Anderson sat for a moment motionless as a 
rock. Then a deep sigh shook him, tortured his 
big shoulders into life. 

‘and for God’s sake don’t let section three 
go out!’ came Blount’s words into the staring 
room. 

Like the irresistible drive of the big turbines he 
controlled, Cold Man Anderson began to move 
against the break on number three, closed in on it, 
with his teeth set hard into each other and sweat 
on his forehead. He put in a call for Zymolski. 

The outside phone rang. 

“Ya.” His voice bawled and roared like the 
booming of gale-driven ice packs down out of the 
Arctic. And in his other hand he held the re- 
ceiver that was waiting to carry Zymolski’s answer- 
ing voice to his ear. 

“Anderson!” Mama’s voice. In the murmur 
of failing thunder Cold Man could hardly catch 
her rapid words, so softly did they come. “It iss 
dark now — and he iss going. He will half to 
cross Main street to get to the yards. Keep the 
lights off — you!” 

Her voice was suddenly big and commanding. 

“He’s promised he’d get a boat and go back to 
grandma’s to stay. To Reykjavik! He needs only 
half an hour of dark now — fifteen minutes, may- 
be! You hear?” 

Anderson tried to interrupt, but she hurried on. 

“The police iss out in cars, they don’t watch 
the yards. Anderson, you got to— you got to 
gif him the chance — they’re all around here, but 
I kep’ him —” 

“Well, mama —” 

“They would put him in prison, and you can 
gif him a chance. What good are you up there, 
Anderson, if you can’t —” 

Prison? It was murder now, but mama didn’t 
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know that. They would put Benny in the electric 
chair. 

“God help you, Anderson, if you turn those 
lights on now!”’ But section three was out. Three 
was out. Three— Mama’s voice had broken 
now, terribly, as if she understood. ‘“— your boy, 
I tell you —” 

Imperturbable as time itself the meters were 
arrayed on their black board, coldly exact in the 
nice, trim swing of their delicate patrician needles. 
The white chart spread dispassionately out before 
Cold Man’s staring eyes, a frigid reminder of 
organized duty, mechanical honor, inflexible scien- 
tific virtue. Number three was out, needing 
energy. There was a senator out there to whom 
Public Relations insisted on giving a break. Num- 
ber three calling for orders from the load dis- 
patcher — 

Cold Man Anderson hung up on mama slowly, 
but with a face of iron, and eyes that stared like 
beads at nothing straight ahead. Zymolski, trained 
to wait, was on the other phone. 

Forty-five seconds later Zymolski relayed his 
message back to Cold Man: 

“All right, here they come now, Anderson. 
Shall I let number three have it?” 

Once, long ago, Anderson had been afraid may- 
be he and mama would not have any kids, any 
boy — 

“Ee-ya,” he said, indistinctly. ‘Let ’em — haf 
a 


HIRED HAND 


By CHARLES BROWN NELSON 


Remember Harley? Him? I'll say I can? 
We used to call him Buckshot to his face 
Because old Hansen shot him over Grace. 
Judas, that guy could sing! When he began 
Unloading music, my kids always ran 

To sit the closest to him. Lord, the way 
He would cut loose on Darling Nellie Gray! 
And still, I never licked a tougher man. 


Could Harley ride? He broke a cussed roan 
That came from Texas and was full of fun, 
And man alive! you never would have known 
That nag was dynamite when they was done. 
Where is he now? He got the hell away — 
The girl he skipped is working by the day. 


DEATH OF A CHAMPION 


By THomas W. DUNCAN 


Heat broke in hard waves against our eyes. It 
surged up from the black pavement and from the 
dusty stubble-fields which billowed away against 
the hot blue sky. We had been glad to leave the 
city for an afternoon in the country, but now we 
found it was July and hot in the country, too. 

“We ought to be almost there,” I said. 

“I’d say!” Harris’ thin lips were tight across 
his teeth. He squinted against the hot wind and 
gripped the steering wheel hard. 

“This is a hell of an assignment.” 

Harris mumbled something behind his teeth. I 
knew he was condemning newspapers and city edi- 
tors and the dry wind and probably me. Photo- 
graphers are a pessimistic lot. 

The floor-boards were hot and the soles of my 
feet burned. I closed my eyes and wondered how 
Harris managed to own even a car with floor- 
boards that got hot. They paid him $27.50 a 
week, and there was a fourteen-months-old Harris, 
Jr., and a tired girl who was his wife. 

We passed many farms. They were rich with 
the black soil which Chamber of Commerce speak- 
ers said God had given Iowa and which geologists 
said the glaciers had shoved down from the north. 
The farmers liked the hot weather because it was 
good for the corn. 

After a while we came to the model farm, but 
it looked almost like all the others. We turned in 
from the turnpike and bumped along a drive. On 
either side were model hog houses with blinding 
white concrete sidewalks in front of them. But 
the hogs were wallowing in sucking mud, just like 
hogs on all the other farms. 

Big maple trees cast deep shade in the yard. 
Harris switched the motor off. A man in cover- 
alls strode out of the barn. 

“Are you Mr. Proctor?” I asked. 

He nodded. His eyes were very blue and very 
keen and his face was calm in a half-smile which 
was almost sardonic. 

“We're from the Courier,” I said. 
you on the phone this morning.” 

He had a firm handshake. It was strong with- 
out showing off its strength. Not the smarty hand- 
shake of a salesman who wants you to know he is 
a he-man. 

I liked Earl Proctor. He told me the story with 
an assurance which wasn’t boasting. He didn’t 
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pretend to hate publicity, so I knew that probably 
he didn’t give a damn whether we ran the story or 
not. 

He knew how to feed hogs — that was all. He 
could concoct such a good diet for Tamworths 
that two years ago the feed company which owned 
this farm had hired him to manage it. Last year 
his hogs won five hundred ribbons. 

A few days ago, three strange gentlemen drove 
into the yard. One was a New York Russian who 
served as interpreter. The other two were repre- 
sentatives of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. They had hired him to go to Russia for 
a year to feed Soviet hogs. 

“T don’t know whether Russia has the best or 
the worst government on earth,” he said. “I don’t 
care. I’m going over there to feed hogs — be- 
cause they offered me a good salary.” 

He didn’t once utter the word Service. He just 
told his story — smiling a little because of the 
good salary and because he wouldn’t have to 
worry any more about congressional farm relief. 

Harris was focusing the camera on Earl Proc- 
tor when an ancient Ford rattled in from the 
pavement. The man driving jumped out without 
turning off the racing motor. 

“Old King’s down,” he yelled. 

“Where ?” 

“In the alfalfa field. He just went down.” 

Harris instinctively lowered his camera. Earl 
Proctor’s face assumed a certain hardness. Per- 
haps intensity would be the better word. The in- 
tensity of a pole-vaulter just before he starts 
running toward a lofty standard. 

“Get something to shade him and some water,” 
Earl Proctor commanded. 

The newcomer was a hired hand on the farm. 
He wore a blue shirt that was dark with sweat. 
He hesitated a minute. 

“Get that old canvas in the corn crib,” Proctor 
said. “And some poles. We'll get water.” 

Harris tossed the camera into his car and we 
followed Earl Proctor to a pump. He rattled a 
big milk can under the spout and began pumping 
furiously. I didn’t know who King was, but when 
Proctor shoved a second can beneath the gushing 
water I worked the iron handle From the tail 
of my eye 1 caught sight of the swedt-dark blue 
shirt stumbling toward the Ford with bulky can- 
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vas and five or six long poles. Quarter-poles, I 
think circus men call them. He flung them into the 
car and went careening along the drive toward 
the turnpike. It was very exciting, and I knew 
King must be someone quite important. 

Proctor backed his sedan up to the pump and we 
loaded in the two cans. 

“Jump in,” he said. 

Just then a woman came out of the kitchen of 
the white house, wiping her hands on an apron. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” she shouted. 

“Old King’s down — over in the alfalfa field.” 

“With the heat?” 

“T guess so.” 

“They shouldn’t have worked him.” She 
shook her head. As we started with a jerk she 
shrilled, ““You’d better take some ice.” 

Proctor stopped the car and ran through the 
gate and into the house. He came out lugging a 
big cube of ice that had melted into a wedge shape 
at one end. We started again, and after we were 
on pavement I watched the speedometer needle 
flutter up to forty and then forty-five. 

We drove to a sideroad about half a mile north 
of the house. Proctor jammed on the brakes so 
hard that the wheels slid and the hind end of the 
car swerved the way a racing car skids at a corner 
on a dirt track. 

From the side road we nosed into an alfalfa 
field that had a wide swath cut around its edge. 

“Who is old King?” I wanted to know. 

“He’s a stud —a Belgian.” 

“Valuable?” 

Proctor nodded. “In 1924 he won sweepstakes 
at the International. He was grand champion 
twice at the state fair, too.” 

We drove over a little rise and stopped where 
several cars were grouped together by a wire 
fence bounding the field. Five men were there. 
Crowds gather in the country when something ex- 
citing happens, just as they do in a city. 

Three men were holding poles which supported 
the sagging canvas. The hired man ran over to 
us and helped unload the water. A fifth fellow 
knelt down holding the bridle of old King. 

He was a fine brown stallion, so large that the 
shadow of the big square canvas scarcely covered 
him. He was working hard to get his breath. 
Probably he had never worked harder in his whole 
life. 

Newspaper people are always. poking in where 
persons are dying or dead. It gets to you when 
you are a cub and .you take everyone's hard luck 
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to heart, but after a while your skin thickens and 
you call funerals parades and when a banker dies 
you joke in the office about planting the stiff. But, 
now and then, something gets to you again, and 
it’s just as if you were a cub once more. That 
was the way I felt about King, and from the sick 
way Harris scowled I knew it had got to him, too. 

Earl Proctor took the cake of ice and put it 
just in front of King’s hot wide nostrils. 

“He'll breathe in cool air,” he explained. 

King watched Earl Proctor with pain-stricken 
eyes that seemed to doubt whether a cake of ice 
would do any good. There was terror in those 
eyes, and a look of defiance. 

“Why did you let them put me to work?” the 
eyes asked. “I was a champion and father of 
champions. Once I won you blue ribbons . . . ” 

The hired man poured some water into a bucket 
and doused old King’s flanks. They quivered. He 
let the cool water slosh along King’s rear legs and 
between his rear legs, and everything about the 
stallion that had been so proud and valuable was 
puny and interesting only to flies that buzzed about 
in anticipation of what was going to happen. 

The hired man let water trickle over King’s face 
and into his nostrils and around his tender eyes. 
He dribbled the bright water along the jugular 
vein in King’s neck. When the first milk can was 
empty, Earl Proctor sent the hired man back to 
the house for more, and Earl himself poured out 
the second milk can. Harris and I stood around 
feeling helpless. 

The farmers all felt sorry for old King. He 
was such a fine stallion. His mane was bright and 
heavy and his tail was thick. It was terrible to 
stand there and hear him laboring to take in air, 
fighting for it. 

“Why don’t you bleed him?” an old farmer 
asked. ‘Once my father had a mare go down 
with the heat. He punctured the roof of her 
mouth and she bled. She laid there two hours and 
then she got up. She was fine after he bled her.” 

Earl shook his head. 

“T think you ought to bleed him,” another said. 
He was a brown spare man with chewing tobacco 
bulging his cheek. ‘‘A horse’s blood gets thick 
an’ you hafta thin it out by bleedin’ him.” 

“Sure — they used to bleed people too, in olden 
times,’’? Earl Proctor said with that calm and al- 
most sarcastic smile. 

“Well,” said the spare man, “in olden times or 
modern times, when a horse’s blood gets thick, you 
ought to thin it out by bleedin’ him.” 
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“T’ll give him some more water. They don’t 
bleed horses any more.” 

He poured more water on old King’s flanks 
and legs and round belly. Flies were clustered on 
his belly and when the water went gushing toward 
them they buzzed in angry circles in the hot air. 
By the time the second can was emptied, the hired 
man was back with more water. He loaded the 
empty can in the car. After that, he was busy 
driving between the house and field. 

King seemed better. He didn’t breathe so hard. 
His breath came easier, and sometimes he would 
take a deep one which sounded like a sigh. 

“T think he’ll come along all right, don’t you 
Earl?” the spare man asked. 

“T hope so.” 

“He’s lived this long — I think he’ll live now. 
When a horse is going to die from the heat he 
does it quick. I don’t think he’ll die.” 

“Oh, he’ll die,” Earl said with that calm smile. 
“But he may not die to-day.” 

The men all talked more, now that King 
breathed easier. One of them didn’t have much 
to say — the fellow kneeling on the ground hold- 
ing King’s bridle. He had a beak-nose and a head 
that looked cocky. An undercurrent of resentment 
against him flowed through the men’s conversation. 

From what I heard then and from what Earl 
told me afterward, I learned that he was the son- 
in-law of the president of the feed company that 
owned the farm. He had been appointed to suc- 
ceed Earl as manager, but he didn’t know much 
about farming or anything else. He reminded 
me of a high-powered salesman or a Chamber of 
Commerce secretary. 

Earl had been gone from the farm at noon. 
Old King had staggered to the barn and had ig- 
nored his oats and hay. The hired man hadn't 
wanted to work King that afternoon, but the new 
manager ordered King back to the alfalfa field. 
He thought King’s bowels were sluggish and that 
the exercise would do him good. 

It hadn’t done him good. His breathing wasn’t 
so regular now, and his fine brown body quivered 
all over. Suddenly he broke the reins from the 
new manager’s hands and reared powerfully in a 
desperate attempt to get up. His hoofs clawed 
madly at the turf. He arched his great brown 
neck and as you watched it almost seemed his 
wide nostrils were snorting fire. 

He failed. In disgust, in disappointment, in 
rage he flung himself hard against the ground. 
His whitish tongue had lolled out, and when he 
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fell back, his yellow teeth clamped together on 
the tongue. He almost bit it off. 

Earl poured more water on King’s quivering 
body. The stallion stretched out his neck and 
strained out his hoofs and groaned. Agony — 
great physical torture — cried out in that groan. 
It rose to an insupportable crescendo, and then 
King reared again and again, his heavy body 
plunging back to earth so hard that it seemed the 
ground must tremble. Finally he rolled over on 
his back, kicking his four hoofs. The men hold- 
ing the canvas leapt to escape the flashing steel 
shoes with which he was shod. At last he settled 
back and began groaning again. 

“He’s pretty bad hurt,” said the spare man. 
“But he’s sure fighting hard.” 

Earl Proctor put down the pail of water. “I’m 
going to phone the veterinary. He’ll give him a 
heart stimulant.” 

‘And maybe he’ll bleed him,” the spare man 
added. “His blood is too thick.” 

Earl and Harris and I drove back to the house, 
and Harris and I sat on the grass under the maples 
while Earl phoned a veterinary. We could hear 
him repeating King’s symptoms, as if the stallion 
were a human being. 

“T’ll go back out there and wait for the vet,” 
Earl said when he came out of the house. 

“T think I'll wait here,” I said. 

“Me too,” Harris added. 

Harris and I didn’t talk much. We stretched 
out on the smooth grass and smoked and rested. 
Once the hired man drove furiously up to the well 
and pumped water into milk cans. We asked about 
King. 

“‘He’s having spasms,” the hired man told us. 
“He'll die, all right.” 

“For a while I thought he was going to get 
well,” I ventured. 

“So did I, but he’ll die now.” 

We waited some more. In a wooded lot be- 
yond the fat red barn there were some brown 
sheep with burrs caught in their wool. Bla-a-a, 
they would go, contemplating us at a distance. A 
rooster came clucking importantly past us. He 
was a fine fellow —as good a rooster as King 
was a stallion. He had a high red comb and a 
dripping red wattle. The wattle gave him the 
look that some prosperous men have after sixty. 
He strutted around, lifting his spurred yellow 
legs high off the ground. Once another rooster 
crowed from somewhere far away. Our rooster 
listened for a minute. Then he stood on tip-toe, 
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stretched out his neck, half closed his eyes and 
crowed. He put all his heart into that crow. He 
flapped his wide red wings and drew it out to the 
very last note, like a baritone at the opera. He 
looked at us for approval, then clucked on his way 
to a flock of waddling hens. 

After a while three cars drove in from the 
pavement. All the men were in them. The new 
manager was carrying the bridle that old King 
had worn. 

“It’s all over now,” Earl Proctor said. 
is dead.” 

Mrs. Proctor came out of the house. 
die?” she asked. 

“Yes — he died.” 

“My, that’s too bad. Did the ice do any good?” 

“Yes. I put it near his nose and it cooled him 
off.” 

“Why didn’t you put it on his head?” 

“Well — that’s a good way too. But I thought 
this way it would cool off the air he drew in.” 

Harris went to the car and got out his camera. 
‘Will you pose for that picture now?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t feel much like having my picture 
taken, now.” 


“King 
“Did he 
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“T know you don’t, but we've got to be getting 
back.” 

Earl Proctor stood and tried to smile while 
Harris sighted through the finder. 

“Don’t break that camera,”’ the new manager 
yelled from across the farm yard. 

After Harris snapped the camera he slipped 
out the plate and packed his equipment back in the 
car. We shook hands all around. 

“I’m sorry old King died,” I said. 

“So am I. But he’s gone now. We'll have to 
forget him.” 

“T hope you have a good time in Russia.” 

“Thanks. Good luck to you, too.” 

We drove away — down the driveway to the 
paving — past the model hog houses with their 
concrete sidewalks, and past the hogs that were 
still lying in the wallow. We drove in silence 
along the pavement. 

After a while we came in sight of the skyline of 
the city, notched in silver-grey stone against the 
hot blue sky. The wind was still warm and dry, 
and in fields along the road farmers were still 
threshing. The floor-boards got hot again, and the 
soles of my feet burned. 


SENIOR BALL 


By Myron GRIFFIN 


Finally he stopped trying to kiss her; he took 
his arm from her shoulders and slid over behind 
the wheel, slouched down on the small of his back, 
and sighed. 

“I wish you’d come out of it,” he said, “‘you’ve 
been a dead one all night.” 

“I’m sorry, Bud,” she told him. There was no 
sarcasm in her tone, and it brought him instantly 
out of his sulk, for he hadn’t expected anything 
of apology. 

“Well, what’s the matter, Mary? Did I do 
anything ?” 

“No. You know what it is 
Curly.” 

“Aw for God’s sake!” 

“Well, I can’t —” 

“Still thinking about that! Can you beat it?” 
He spoke as though to someone else. “I ask you, 
can you beat it? Aw for God’s sake!” 

Every few minutes the side door of the build- 
ing opened, couples going either in or out, and the 


Ellen and 


sound of dance music would come blown faintly to 
them. 

It was always a little strange to come to a dance 
in the school building: you came at night, you were 
dressed up and you didn’t have books with you, 
and in spite of that it was something like going to 
school. The building, dark except for lights in 
the gymnasium, had the same look about it the 
principal had as he watched the dancers. This 
wasn’t exactly the best thing for the young people 
to be doing, but maybe it would be all right . . . 
just this once. 

“Well I can’t get over it,”’ she said. 
don’t care.” 

He sat up. ‘Now listen, Mary. They got 
married, sure, and you didn’t expect it; nobody 
did. But why get all bothered about it? Now 
listen, Mary ” he shifted position again 
Ring everybody gets married. You have to 
think of that. Well, of course, not everyone — 
somebody has to be old maids — but almost all 
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people do.” He pointed a finger at her, then 
tapped her arm. ‘Your own folks got married. 
Didn’t they?” 

“That isn’t the idea, Bud. Ellen . and 
Curly, they were just like us. That’s what gets 
me so.” 

“Well, sure, but your own folks probably 
weren’t much different than us, either, when they 
were — well, like us. You just have to take it, 
Mary. Everybody gets married, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

All evening she had been trying to picture Ellen 
and Curly. Maybe right at this minute some clerk 
or something, in his home, was reading the mar- 
riage service over them. Or maybe they were al- 
ready married, riding around in Curly’s old road- 
ster, talking about where they could go. Where 
they could go. Ellen would be leaning close to 
him, and every now and then she would look up at 
him with that curious expression in her eyes that 
had always troubled Mary when she saw it. It 
was so different, somehow, from the way she 
looked at Bud, and yet she liked Bud. Maybe she 
loved him, she didn’t know. But those last few 
days, when Ellen and Curly were together . 
there was something about those two that shut 
everyone else out. It frightened her. 

And the way Ellen had absolutely forgotten 
Glenn. After she’d gone with him so long, and 
he was president of the class and everything, and 
then she’d gone canoeing with Curly that night, 
and had come over to see her before she went to 
bed. That was when she’d first noticed it. “How 
was your date, Ellen?” It was fine, she had said, 
and then got up and walked around the room. 
“Do you like him, Ellen?” “Lord, Mary, I don’t 
know. I love him.” “Oh, how do you know?” 
“T know.” ‘Well, come over and sit down, Ellen. 
Don’t walk around like that.” “TI can’t help it, 
I can’t sit still. I’m going home, Mary. See you 
tomorrow.” “But Ellen—” And the next day 
at school, Ellen had been so pale and frightened- 
looking, except at noon when she saw Curly. They 
had walked right past her, didn’t even see her. 
The way they were looking at each other . . . 

Now she wouldn’t be at graduation. When 
they’d been so careful their dresses wouldn’t swear, 
so they could sit together on the stage. They'd 
made their dresses together, and when their 
mothers weren’t around, made funny remarks 
about the dean of women, who wouldn’t let the 
girls have sleeveless dresses, like they had all 
voted for, and wouldn’t let them have the dresses 
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even the least bit form-fitting except, as Ellen had 
said, around the neck. And it was only two weeks 
until graduation. They'd talked about what they 
were going to do at college the next year, and 
how nice it was that all four of them, Bud and 
Mary, Ellen and Glenn, were going together, and 
wondered whether or not they'd go out with Bud 
and Glenn at college. They'd been a little thrilled 
at the thought of college men . . Bud and 
Glenn were only high school kids, really 

but probably, they thought, they’d go out with 
them quite a bit anyway. At least they'd see them. 
There was no telling, once they got in a fraternity 
they might turn out to be just as good as the regu- 
lar college men, and they were good kids. Then 
they’d talked about the sororities that were rush- 
ing them, and renewed their vow to go into the 
same house together, and wondered what one 
they'd pledge . . . 

And they’d planned, of course, to go to the 
Senior Ball together. They always went out to- 
gether, all four of them, in Bud’s car. They had 
traded dances and all and then 
when she’d mentioned the dance to Ellen, a little 
later, when she and Curly had first started, Ellen 
had looked at her so peculiarly, as if she had for- 
gotten all about it “Oh, I don’t know, 


Mary . whether I’m going or not, I mean 
with Glenn I'll have to ask Curly if he 
wants to go. I'll let you know.” 


And it wasn’t Ellen’s fault, either. It was 
Curly. It was a dirty trick that a man played on a 
girl, to make her forget everything; her friends, 
and school; make her think of nothing but him. 

“Tt is kind of funny,” Bud was saying, “when 
you think about it only, it just happens, 
that’s all there is to it. I wish I had a cigarette. 
I left mine in my topcoat.” 

“Maybe Glenn will have some. 
be out pretty soon.” 

“Maybe so. Gee, he must be having a bum 
time tonight, with no date. If I was him, I 
wouldn’t have come. I suppose he had to, though. 
It would look funny for the class, not having their 
president at the dance.” 

aes fe 

After a while Bud said, “Gee, he sure got left 
flat, didn’t he?” 

She nodded, and they were silent. 

In a few minutes Glenn came out of the door 
of the building and walked over to the car. He 
opened the rear door and got in. 

“Hello,” he said. 


He said he’d 
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“Hello, Glenn.” 

“Hey, have you got any cigarettes with you? 
Mine are in my topcoat.” 

“No, I haven’t, Bud. I'd like to have one.” 

Bud yawned, and speaking through the yawn 
said, “Well, I suppose I'll have to go get them.” 
He turned around to Glenn. ‘“How’s the dance 
coming ?” 

“Oh, all right, I guess. They’re all dancing, 
and nobody drunk or anything.” 

“Kind of the bunk, not having a date, isn’t it?” 

“a. +. 

There was nothing said for a little while, then 
Bud spoke again. ‘Say, what’s the school going 
to do for a right half now that Curly’s gone and 
beat it?” 

“T don’t know, Bud. He was pretty good, at 
that.” 

“T’ll say. And he had another year. Oh, it’s 
tough, all right,” he said, and opened the car door. 
“Tl be back right away.” 
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When Bud had gone they sat in silence. She 
thought of Glenn only passingly, only hurriedly on 
her way to thinking again of Ellen, and for several 
minutes he was only in the same car — not with 
her. 

Then presently she heard him softly shifting 
his position; a pause, and he blew his nose. Oh 
he’s crying, she thought—Oh Glenn I didn’t 
know — she twisted suddenly in the seat; but then 
Bud, with the cigarettes, loudly opened the car 
door, climbed in and slammed it shut. 

“Now we smoke,” he said, fishing for matches. 

Imagining the flare of a match in Glenn’s face 
she took a cigarette from the package Bud was 
holding. ‘“‘T’ll light Glenn’s for him,” she said. 

“Service, huh?’ Bud said, and struck a match. 

She was careful not to get the end wet as she 
lighted the cigarette, and when Bud lighted his 
she reached back over her shoulder. 

“Here, Glenn,” she said. 

“Thank you, Mary,” he said. 


THE MISTERS SMITH 


By HELEN GETHMAN 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Smith were running for the 
same office, and they were running with and not 
against each other. As a matter of irrelevancy, 
they were running against a certain amiable Mr. 
Curtis who had nothing personally to do with eith- 
er the campaigns or the Misters Smith. That he 
did get the office is also an irrelevancy and a com- 
mentary upon present political methods. 

The office was a fairly important one to those 
who considered fourteen thousand a year more 
than spending money. In addition to its monetary 
value, it carried publicity worth about three mil- 
lion and light wines and beer. And it had carried 
Mr. Smith about on public shoulders for at least 
six months. At present it had deposited him on 
the platform of the Capitol Auditorium, where the 
public was awaiting his final words on the matter 
of industry, railroads, prohibition, corn-laws, blue 
laws, and the scandal about his opponent’s wife. 

That is, this Mr. Smith was standing on the 
platform, replying graciously to the salutations of 
the other notables who were standing about him, 
trying to flatter themselves into his observation. 
At the beginning of that final speech, not a mem- 
ber of the platform committee entertained even 
the ghosts of suspicious doubts regarding the out- 
come of the election. The amiable Mr. Curtis, 


backed though he was by the trusts and college 
boys, presented not even a foreboding figure at 
the last banquet of Smithian promises and proph- 
ecies. So much for this Mr. Smith. He was 
standing like the heroic figure he had always made 
people think him, on the platform of fame and 
imminent prosperity, and the people who were 
filling the seats below were his friends and press 
agents. He had nothing to fear. 

But there were two Misters Smith, and they 
were both running for office on a plan that was 
more than logical, more than ethical; which was 
purely phenomenal. This Mr. Smith stood on the 
platform; that Mr. Smith sat on the front row 
beside a young lady who was acting as a magnet 
for his eyes and affections, in spite of the regret- 
table fact that she was the fiancee of the Mr. Smith 
on the platform. The Mr. Smith on the front row 
was ill at ease, and showed far more than did the 
Mr. Smith above him the ruinous effect of political 
campaigns. 

Although the platformed Mr. Smith looked 
fresh and sapient in spite of hours and hours of 
impassioned lecturing; although not even a touch 
of hoarseness threatened his vocal cords — to 
his shame be it said — the Mr. Smith on the front 
row looked very much as if he had been under- 
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going seven year itch, suppressed desires, and evil 
companions. In fact, there was really very little 
left of him except his tie and collar. Yes, the 
campaign had been very wearing, and then there 
had been the hippopotami. 

To all purposes, the Mr. Smith on the front row 
had been a rather good-looking person at one 
time; in his former days, he must have looked 
strangely like the Mr. Smith on the stage, for 
there are rumors that both of them received Phi 
Beta Kappa keys at college because none of the 
professors responsible for the welfare of the or- 
ganization was able to tell which Mr. Smith was 
undeserving. 

And then there is the story of the strange 
friendship which they formed during their fresh- 
man year at the Alma Mater. One Mr. Smith, 
silent as death and forbidding as the grave, met 
the other Mr. Smith, jubilant as life, and attrac- 
tive as the sun, on the chapel steps one May morn- 
ing. The jubilant Mr. Smith looked at the sad 
Mr. Smith, spoke a few words, and the friendship 
was formed. It had lasted until the election night 
at hand. 

So the report of the friendship went. This is 
the truth of the matter: 

There is three-in-one oil, there are dual person- 
alities, there are half-cent stamps. The Misters 
Smith were like the latter; it took both of them to 
make a unit! Unlike the stamps, however, they 
recognized the unit after they had made it! 

We do not consider three-in-one oil strange; and 
nowadays, one is insulted if he is considered so 
simple as to have just one personality. The com- 
plex-compound individual is so ordinary that the 
simple person stands out with all the art of a 
straight line among curves! Why not, if dual, 
triple, and quadruple personalities are possible, 
why not merely fractional personalities? Siamese 
twins of the soul, for example? Not soul mates 
—such should be left for chemical analysis — 
but actual half personalities which recognize at 
once the other half when it becomes visible. Such 
a theory might prove useful, if extended beyond 
the Misters Smith, who exemplify it. But this is 
not an altruistic history! 

It cannot be stated definitely that the theory 
explains the Misters Smith. Who can judge? 

This Mr. Smith walked jauntily down the steps 
of the chapel on that bright May morning, fully 
aware, to all the extent of his animal spirits, of 
the wonderful life he was living. He was not 
thinking — such Mr. Smiths are incapable of 
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thought. But he was enjoying himself more than 
he had since last September. Vacation was at 
hand, and he had passed one course — public 
speaking. Three incompletes accounted for the 
rest of his work, but that was life, and one had to 
let it go at that. 

The other Mr. Smith, gloomily pondering upon 
the dismal side of existence, came walking sadly up 
the chapel steps. The sad Mr. Smith was thinking 
of the irony of chance and environment, and of 
other disheartening things which had befallen him. 
He might have been swearing had it not been for 
one thing. Never, never, never had the sad Mr. 
Smith been able to speak more than three or four 
consecutive words at a time, and everyone knows 
that in order to swear, one must be consistently vol- 
uble. A curse that stutters is no curse at all. So 
Mr. Smith was silent, but in his expressive heart he 
cursed his silence. There had been a girl, a most 
bewitching, ravishing young thing, in shades of 
blue, with the most delightful circles of orange on 
her cheeks, the most bewitching knees, and the 
most beautiful of all boyish bobs, and a sleeveless 
scarf wound about her exquisite, slim throat! The 
most of everything that mattered had been made 
into a bundle, tied with a few shreds of lace, and 
magically the girl had been formed. And the sad 
Mr. Smith had never come any closer to asking 
her for a date than the words, jerkily uttered, 

“Got — history — assignment —” 
when he was thinking in that expressive heart, 

‘My own darling, could you condescend to im- 
part upon this unworthy one who hovers so awk- 
wardly before you a bit of that divine radiance of 
tenderness which gleams from your dazzling eyes? 
Most perfect of all beloveds, would you conde- 
scend to honor the lowest of all of your slaves 
with your acceptance of his humble invitation to 
attend the X. Y. Z. formal?” 

So much for the mental situation as the two 
meet. Now the physical catastrophe: 

This Mr. Smith, clad in a blue and white striped 
cricket coat and gray trousers wide enough about 
the bottom to conceal a cat and seven kittens, de- 
scends the chapel steps. (Alas, yes, the width of 
his trousers dates the situation! ) 

That Mr. Smith, clad in a tan and white striped 
cricket coat and tan trousers wide enough about 
the bottom to conceal a litter of terrier pups, as- 
cends the chapel steps. 

The two of them meet at the narrowest place 
of flight. They pause, and when the cuffs of their 
trousers ripple after them into place, there is no 
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room for either one to pass. What a predicament! 

“How boring!” thought collegiate, though sad, 
Mr. Smith. 

“How boring!” said jubilant Mr. Smith. 

“T can’t go around, I can’t go under, I can’t go 
over,” thought sad Mr. Smith. “By jolly Jove, 
this is a puzzler.” 

“T can’t go around, I can’t go under, I can’t go 
over,” said jubilant Mr. Smith. “By jolly Jove, 
this is a puzzler!”’ 

(This speech needs annotation. “By jolly 
Jove” was the sad Mr. Smith’s favorite expres- 
sion. Never had he heard any one else use it. 
He had cherished it in secret for many years, be- 
cause he could never get enough courage to say 
it outright without a reason. Hence his surprise. ) 

The postage stamp simile is plain. What one 
of them was thinking, the other one was saying. 
They recognized the importance of the situation. 
The sad Mr. Smith had found a mouthpiece; the 
jubilant Mr. Smith had found a way to work off 
his incompletes, for the person who confronted 
him had already gained a campus reputation for 
the silent strength of intelligence. So the erst- 
while gloomy Mr. Smith turned about, and the 
eternally joyous Mr. Smith followed him, and to- 
gether they retrod the old stone steps, looking for 
enough space for easy conversation — that is, for 
spiritual communication. 

Picture them, youthful and collegiate in blazers 
and slow motion trousers, descending those chapel 
steps, and then contrast that picture with this other 
election night picture. This Mr. Smith is on the 
platform; that Mr. Smith, haggard and worn, 
upon the front row. Life is in the contrast! In 
its many vicissitudes! 

The pedestaled Mr. Smith is standing near the 
table with its inevitable glass of water. The blue 
and white blazer has turned into a black and white 
checked coat of fashionable plaid and cut; the 
trousers of his suit are less extreme than those 
which followed him down the chapel steps. One 
hand swings the Phi Beta Kappa key upon his 
watch chain; the other hand rests carelessly upon 
the stand. He is waiting for the electric spark of 
mental telepathy which announces the beginning 
of his speech. 

With a sigh of weariness, the Mr. Smith on the 
front row, alive to his duties, and to the exigencies 
of the office, pulls his notes from his pocket, and 
in his expressive soul begins to concentrate upon 
the speech the Mr. Smith on the platform is mak- 
ing. Not once does he dare to let his mind 
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wander from the points at hand; not once does he 
dare to think about the days at the Alma Mater 
when he hastily wrote his own exams and then con- 
centrated, that the other Mr. Smith might get 
through the same course. Not once does he dare 
cast a glance in the direction of the lady at his side. 

Of all the restrictions, that is the worst! It was 
sad, indeed, that he should have to bear the agony 
of watching his friend, yet his enemy, woo and 
win, through his own thoughts, the heroine in 
shades of blue. It was pathetic that he should be 
required to form a third in parties which were 
never meant for three, because the potential Mrs. 
Smith said, 

‘My fiance just doesn’t have anything brilliant 
to say at all, unless you are around!” (The 
thoughtful Mr. Smith often wondered if there 
were anything to feminine intuition, but after 
every party to which he was the third part, he was 
sure there could not be.) 

But the most tragic of all, was to have to sit 
beside the betrothed young lady and yet not dare 
to look at her, not dare to speak to her, and worse, 
not dare to think of her until the speech was over! 
He had done it night after night and the strain 
had become almost unbearable! 

There were the reporters on every hand; there 
was the “sound news” man, with his recording 
machine spitting and sputtering in the back of the 
room; all of them might look and think of her 
had they sense enough! Oh, life was cruel. 

But the thoughtful Mr. Smith unfolded his 
papers and settled himself for his final effort. The 
speech was good! The people were all ready for 
it; there was nothing to worry either the orator 
or his separated intelligence. Perhaps the shadow 
of coming events was in that fact. 

If so, it were only partly so, for the baby hippo- 
potami surely deserved some of the blame. Ima- 
gine waking from dreams of a salary of seven 
thousand a year, when you are receiving only 
slightly more than seven hundred from your pres- 
ent position, to find a crate containing, apparently, 
baby foundling twin hippopotami — to find such 
a crate on one’s front porch. It was more than 
cruel of environmental fate, Mr. Smith thought at 
the time, even as he looked up the word hippo- 
potamus in the dictionary to find out what to feed 
the unexpected impedimenta during the time re- 
quired to rout the keeper of the zoo from his 
slumbers. 

At five o’clock that morning, the incident had 
occurred. Mr. Smith had a first floor room in one 
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of the oldest houses in one of the oldest parts of 
town, and for no more rent he had received the 
permission to use the wide front porch which ran 
the length of his room. As a courtesy, he thought 
this permission suspicious at the time it was grant- 
ed, for there was no other entrance to the house 
from the porch except that leading to his room; 
after the arrival of the crate, he was sure the per- 
mission was more than suspicious; it was doubtful! 

The cursing, perspiring, groaning laborers, 
banging on his door, aroused the thoughtful Mr. 
Smith that morning. He turned over carelessly, 
dreaming of thousands of hands striking acclama- 
tion, of thousands of feet stamping approval, and 
slept on. On the front porch after the departure 
of the men there was peace for some time. Then 
a different noise, something of a bellow, something 
of a hiccough, something of a sneeze and a howl 
brought Mr. Smith from his couch to the middle 
of the floor. His hair stood on end as he tried to 
collect his wits enough to discover the origin of 
the noise. He glanced into the mirror. He had 
become death white — even his violently purple 
pajamas had turned to a pale lavender. Then as 
he grew more calm, he noticed that daylight was 
no longer filtering through his window, although 
his clock had long ago indicated the hour of sun- 
rise. He pulled back the curtain cautiously; and 
the color left his pajamas for good. It was an in- 
convenient situation, surely, to occur so early in 
the morning. There was no reason in it. Hours 
of sleep were lost, while the frantic Mr. Smith 
tried to think of some way to get rid of the incubi. 
It appeared that the infants were not only tired 
and lonely and hungry, but that they also had colds 
— the sneezing kind. And they collected crowds 
of people with such rapidity that the thoughtful 
Mr. Smith, roaming about his room dismally, 
wondered if they might not be used as campaign 
material. He abandoned the thought only with 
great difficulty. 

At last the solution presented itself and Mr. 
Smith shrank from it in terror. He was forced to 
it in the end. The first name had been torn from 
the card on the crate and the street address was 
only partly evident. There was only one solution. 
The zoo men had told him in no indefinite terms 
that they neither needed nor wanted nor had or- 
deed twin hippopatmi; there was no circus; there 
was only one solution. 

So he got the telephone directory, and began 
earnestly and methodically to go through the list 
of Smiths. 
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“Hello,” his inquiry went. “Are you looking 
for twin baby hippopotami ?” 

A girl answered the first time. 

“You stop calling me names,” she giggled. He 
rang off in disgust. 

All morning, all afternoon, down through the 
Georges and the Johns and the Peters Smith he 
went, page after page, until most of his salary for 
the next month was used up, and the receiving 
box was clogged with nickels. But at the end of 
the alphabet, he found the man. Mr. Zachariah 
Smith had just returned from his fourteenth 
round-the-world tour, and he had taken great 
trouble to import the hippopotami. Mr. Zach- 
ariah Smith was furious that they had not been re- 
ceived! In fact, his secretary said, Mr. Zach- 
ariah Smith was, at the present time, in the office 
of the freight company jumping up and down and 
trying to cane the office boy. 

It was just as the thoughtful Mr. Smith stag- 
gered from this last call that the car of the other 
Mr. Smith drove up, and the former was given 
three minutes in which to dress before he was 
whisked away to the front row of the Capitol 
Auditorium. 

So he sat there, concentrating on the notes, and 
very much aware of his strenuous day, and the 
fact that he could not look at the girl who was 
sitting beside him. 

Upon the platform the oratorical Mr. Smith 
gestured and enunciated, and performed. Upon 
the platform he reiterated the points about the 
railroads, about prohibition, about the blue laws, 
about the corn laws, about the scandal, and he was 
just starting in on the tariff when the audience be- 
came amused. As he continued, the audience be- 
came quite convulsed. The more he said, the 
more laughter rose in front of him. It was not 
the laughter of approval, it was derisive laughter, 
it was mocking laughter. The oratorical Mr. 
Smith had a feeling that all was lost, but he was 
unable to put it into thoughts, and less able to put 
it into words. He could only continue under that 
magical spell of telepathy, even though the audi- 
ence walked out. 

When the last man on the stage had disap- 
peared, and even the “talking news” man had 
clicked his machine and departed, the oratorical 
Mr. Smith looked for sympathy from the two who 
remained on the front row. He found none. The 
girl was weeping into her handkerchief. Although 
the oratorical Mr. Smith went down the steps with 
the evident intention of coming to her, she did not 
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notice him. Instead she bent over the thoughtful 
Mr. Smith, crouched in his chair, still concentrat- 
ing, and said, “I understand all! Come, dear.” 

The thoughtful Mr. Smith, with something like 
a snore, moved, stretched, looked about him, and 
got up hastily. Together the two went out of the 
building. 

The next evening, the election over, and the 
amiable Mr. Curtis victor by two lengths, the 
thoughtful Mr. Smith and his new fiancee attended 
the talking pictures. The speech was given in de- 
tail, and Mr. Smith listened intently. 

“As for the tariff,” droned the machine in a 
semblance of that other Mr. Smith’s voice, “‘it is 
all in a cozy little cottage, where she would come 
to hand me my slippers and hippopotami would 
never find their way to the front porch.” 

“That’s where you first went to sleep,’ 
pered the thoughtful Mr. Smith’s fiancee. 

“What we need is impartial government!” 
went on the machine, while the audience chuckled 
under its breath. ‘She ought to be my wife, not 
yours. I found her, I loved her, I’ve thought about 
her from the beginning of time, just as I think 
out every speech for you! She, however, is not 
the reason for my purple pajamas turning almost 
white. The hippopotami are responsible for that. 
And Mr. Zachariah Smith, who has gone around 
the world on a fourteenth tariff, will agree with 
me, ladies and gentlemen, that a protective tariff 
which does not protect is worse than useless. Take 
the case of rubber for instance . . . ” 

“It was there,” whispered the thoughtful Mr. 
Smith’s new fiancee, ‘“‘that I understood, and knew 
it was you, and not the other!” 

The machine went on, but the thoughtful Mr. 
Smith was looking at the girl by his side, trying to 
make up for lost time, and wondering if he would 
ever be able to speak to her. He had stuttered a 
proposal of four words. Had they been his last, 
he wondered. 

The girl reached over to pat his hand. He 
glowed. 

“You will speak to me again,” she whispered. 
The thoughtful Mr. Smith’s expressive heart al- 
most burst. He knew she understood! 

As for the oratorical Mr. Smith, he was at a 
loss, after the campaign, for he had used the 
brains of the thoughtful Mr. Smith so long that 
his own had atrophied, and he could not think 
what to do. He wandered down the street until he 
was tired, and finally stood still in front of a shop 
door. The next morning the owner of the shop 
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saw him there and had pity on him. He took him 
in, fed him and treated him kindly, and the orator- 
ical Mr. Smith served the rest of his days as a 
living tailor’s dummy. When he revived some- 
what, he used to reflect sadly upon the past. At 
the close of the day, he would stand at the door of 
the shop and watch the people go by on the street. 
“TI wonder,” he would say to himself at such 
times, “I wonder what the audience at the Capitol 
Auditorium was laughing at that night.” 


THREE POEMS 


By RosBertT J. Harris 


WALKING TO MADDAKET 


The russet light of morning 
Through which the heron flies 
When owls take sudden warning 
And flee with half-closed eyes, 
When pheasants wildly clamor 
Across the hidden moor, 

Seems nothing but the glamor 
Of something seen before. 


A FIXED STAR: SEEN THROUGH THE 
TOPS OF SOME TREES 


This lamp of old the darkness broke 
Into a thousand dawns, but now 
Chill dusk shall shadow it — the oak 
Reach down a bough 

And grip it in her hardihood; 

The beech enfold it; and the tall 
Poplar shall triumph — in the wood 
No light shall fall. 


A BREVITY 


The trail runs in, along the gorge, 
Above the river (by our map) ; 

And there, still stands the former forge 
Right at the entrance to the gap, 
Below a scarf of birches, thrown 

To cover shoulders that are bare 

Until another forest’s grown 

— For one can tell where forests were 
By intimation of the blood, 

That runs less bravely when it hears 
The chirp of axes and the thud 

And crackle of a hundred years. 


— 
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CASHIER 


By KATHARINE G. HELMLE 


The wind is cold, and the ice on the sidewalks, 
slippery. A man falls. Mary and Lucy laugh as 
they hurry up the street to the car-line. They 
have not yet fallen, and when they reach the 
warmth of the restaurant, there will be breakfast 
from an amiable chef. While eating it, they will, 
with the good taste of it and the cajolery of the 
vapor rising from the coffee cups, be persuaded 
to recount for one another, with more laughing, 
the drolleries of last night’s dates. 

The car is packed, and the air in it stale. They 
hang on straps. Sometimes they smile as the car 
jostles them about. 

In the restaurant they part, Lucy to hang her 
blue wool coat and hat in the waitress’ cloakroom, 
and Mary to take hers to the hook behind her 
desk. Both are glad to be where it is warm and 
very cheerful. Both are hungry. Inside her cage, 
Mary stops to glance through a collection of let- 
ters on the desk. She sees a bill from Hoffman 
Bros. Grocery Co. for the restaurant, one from 
the Public Service Co., a letter for her. Begin- 
ning to open this, she hesitates — looks again at 
the writing. She is dizzy and catches at the desk. 
There is a smell of bacon frying and she says to 
herself firmly, “I’m hungry. I'll look at this 
later.” 

She and Lucy sit down to eat, but when Lucy, 
laughing, stirring her coffee, essays an account of 
the night before, she sees that Mary stares before 
her in uncomprehending fixity; her hands lie list- 
lessly upon the cloth, and her face is pallid. Lucy 
is arrested by this blank look. She asks sharply, 
‘Mary, are you sick? What is the matter? Let’s 
go to the restroom.” To the restroom Lucy takes 
her, unprotesting, helps her lie down on the couch, 
and seeing her quiet, leaves her. 

Perhaps five minutes Mary lies there, her fing- 
ers touching the letter in her jacket. pocket. The 
shaft of light on the floor beside the couch is sud- 
denly shadowed. A faucet drips. 


It was in April she had looked up to see him 
standing there, his dinner check in his hand. Con- 
fused, she made his change, and confounded 
watched him walk away, through the hurrying 
crowd, out the door and into the street. She saw 


him take the other’s arm, and mechanically — 
while she took pink slips and dollar bills, gave sil- 
ver coins, a nod, a pleasant ““Thank you”— saw 
him stop; turn back. The woman seemed to rem- 
onstrate, then followed him. 

Again he stood before her. His look at her was 
searching, his smile irresolute. ‘Mary, it’s been a 
long time —” 

“Yes,” she interrupted. 

“T want you to meet Mrs. Crane, Mary — my 
wife. Agnes, this is Mary Donn.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

The eyes of the woman were angry. They were 
gone. 

The hungry people and the filled people shoved 
one another as they passed her desk. She smiled 
at them all, the mean people and the pleasant 
people, and as she answered a capricious question 
humorously, it was not noticeable she had sighed. 

She remembered the night he had been late in 
coming for her — five years ago. 

She had telephoned his home to hear his mother 
say, “John has gone away, Mary. We do not 
know where to locate him, or when he is coming 
back. At his office they say they do not expect him 
to return.” 

Coldly she recalled the girl she had been: the 
sweet drama of meeting him; their meaningless 
laughter, their silly jokes; the pale thing it was, 
having him, to have had always a hard life since 
she was a child. Each box of candy or trinket that 
he brought, each pink or blue silk thing she put 
aside in a cedar box, was the grace, the ease, the 
security of his affection for her. When on Sun- 
days he took her to church, she could scarcely keep 
her mind on praying, so acute was her perception 
of him, of the set of his head, the way he wore his 
clothes. Her vain glance would stray to see him 
sitting beside her, serious and beautiful, and there 
because of her. 

In 1917 he went to war. She did not cry when 
she went to see him off at the depot, nor expect 
him to show her much attention with all his family 
there, too. She was the one, however, to whom he 
waved the last goodbye from the train window. 
His letters from France were like him. He had 
always had courage, she marveled — even too 
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much —he got into too many fights — crazy 
fights. She had not known then how to curb his 
wild willfulness. Sometimes it had frightened her. 
She could not remember when she had not been a 
dull safe person. It was a part of being poor and 
knowing one’s family shiftless, she thought. 

In December of the year he came back from the 
war, he left for New Mexico, drunk and with a 
harlot. He was to have taken Mary to the Grand 
theatre at 8:00 that night. “The Bat” was the 
name of the play, she remembered. She heard he 
had been arrested for violating the Mann Act, that 
he had married the woman, that his life with her 
was a hell. She learned that he had tried to be rid 
of her, and later, that he was not. In her own 
grief she felt his trouble, knew the arrogance that 
would not let him say his shame, that would, in- 
stead, endure it. 

She had packed the things from the box with 
cheap clothes in a cheap trunk. At the station she 
had bought a ticket to New York. New York was 
large. There she would not see the pity of her 
family and the questions in the eyes of acquaint- 
ances, nor hear, perhaps, that voice in her own 
brain wailing, ‘“Gone — gone —” 

How tired it made her now, remembering the 
hard weeks she had looked for work and the ugli- 
ness of the flowered wall paper in that first room- 
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ing house. Her mother’s sister had lived in the 
city, but when rent had been paid with her last 
three dollars it had not occurred to her to call 
her aunt. Nor anyone. Nor would it now, were 
things so again. In time that first poor job. Not 
lucky. 

Was that Lucy calling her? No — it was that 
faucet dripping. Lucy was all right, she thought. 
“T will get her that pocket-book we saw in Macy’s 
last week, for Christmas,” she said. 

Perhaps five minutes in minutes Mary has lain 
there, her fingers touching the letter in her jacket 
pocket. With fingers that are steady she pulls it 
from her pocket, and opens it now to read it. 

She is getting up and is walking up and down the 
room. Her fists are clenched and she weeps. She 
prays as she walks and as she cries, “He is free of 
her! He is working hard. He wants to write to 
me. He is truly sorry. Forgive him. He begs 
my forgiveness. Any other might say, ‘let him 
beg’ but I can’t. I love him. Help him, my 
Mother. I know he has suffered. Help me, good 
Jesus.” 

Through the door she can hear the familiar 
clamor of dishes. “People are coming now for 
breakfast,” she thinks, “and I have a thousand 
things to do in my books, besides.” 

“I must wash my face,” she says. 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 


By ELEANOR VAN Wyck 


Mr. Belfield didn’t put on his shoes until he got 
downstairs, for fear of waking Agnes. As it was 
she had turned over in bed, when he had got up, 
with a little moan at being disturbed; turned over 
with her face to the blue and white pattern of the 
wall-paper, so that she would not have to watch 
him slip into his oldest pair of knickers, still caked 
with mud from the tulip beds, and his gray flannel 
shirt which opened much too far down the front 
because half the buttons were off. The shoes that 
he carefully carried in his hand were stiff from the 
early morning dew, and the drip of the garden 
hose when he had been setting out bulbs last week. 
Agnes always shuddered at the sight of the turned- 
up toes, plastered with mud that dried and crum- 
bled on the dining-room carpet when he came in to 
breakfast. She had spread out a piece of news- 
paper on the closet floor for him to put the shoes 
on, and made him go up the back stairs when he 
was on his way to change his clothes. 


Mr. Belfield sat down on the lowest step of the 
stairs and pulled on the shoes with some difficulty, 
owing to their having dried from their last soaking 
after he had taken them off. Then he tiptoed with 
caution from room to room, raising the window 
shades. The house had a shrouded air, huddled 
behind its curtains, all prepared for electric lights, 
until with a flood of daylight he had dismissed the 
ghosts of the night before. 

It was too early for the paper-boy; and he 
knew that Millie, when she came downstairs at 
6:45 to start the coffee, would bring in the Tribune 
and have it waiting for him beside his baked apple. 

The swinging doors closed almost noiselessly 
behind him as he went out to the kitchen. Here 
he began to breathe more freely, to step forward 
with the full weight of his feet on the diamonded 
surface of the linoleum floor. In the back vesti- 
bule was a shelf which he had put up himself, 
holding all the smaller implements of gardening; 
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trowels, and nozzles for the sprinkler, a few 
broken flower-pots, and some packages of seed 
with one corner torn open to pour from. Under- 
neath the shelf, leaning against the wall, were 
spades, a lop-sided hoe, a tall rake, and the lawn- 
mower. Mr. Belfield now stood before his stock- 
in-trade and considered what he would need. He 
decided that the thing that must be done first was 
to prepare the ground in the long bed for planting 
lettuce. He had spent all the time he could afford 
for a while on the flowers. Of course, Agnes 
sniffed at his home-grown vegetables and kept on 
ordering carrots and beets from the grocery store 
just as if they didn’t have several flourishing rows 
of them in the back garden. She said his lettuce 
tasted bitter. But he had a special fondness for 
the things he had grown himself, and was sufficient- 
ly humored by Agnes to have sample dishes of the 
home products cooked for him when there wasn’t 
any company for dinner. 

As he opened the back door the softness of the 
air, just faintly iced with the memory of melted 
snow, blew over his head and bare arms. It was 
chilly enough to suggest a sweater, but he knew 
that as soon as he started spading up the lettuce 
bed he would be more than warm enough. The 
sun was up, but was still holding itself aloof from 
the garden, staring coldly and distantly at the win- 
dows of the garage and the glistening rimmed sur- 
face of the cement walk. There was neither 
warmth nor glow in its glancing on the straight 
young shoots of the iris and the heart-shaped 
holly-hock leaves that clumped themselves along 
the wire fence. He stepped out upon the walk, 
breaking the hoary glisten of the frost by the 
pressure of his foot, and out across the grass, 
which was tufted like a mattress on springs. The 
frost had gone out of the ground and last year’s 
dry grass made a spongy surface into which his 
feet sank; and in bare spots, and between the 
tangle of old, matted threads, the green of the 
new grass was spreading like a stain, drawn in and 
absorbed by the sere patches as if it were liquid 
and the ground blotting paper. 

Before he went down to the back garden, set 
apart from the beds of rose-bushes and hardy 
perennials by a fretted wall of lilac branches, he 
filled a bushel basket with the rich loam that he 
kept piled up by the garage wall. Every fall he 
raked up the drifted leaves and deposited them 
there to crumble and decay to more earth. In 
winter he protected the heap with straw; but he 
had taken off the covering two weeks ago. He 
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spaded up the light stuff, so light that it gave his 
spade almost no resistance to work against. It was 
shady in that corner, and there were a few clumps 
of frozen mould that the warmth of the sun hadn’t 
yet penetrated. They were still ringed with white 
frost. He laid his spade across the open basket 
and carried it by its thin wire handles that made a 
sharp pressure on his fingers. The basket was not 
heavy but an awkward shape to carry. When he 
set it down before the lettuce bed there were red 
marks on his hands where the handles had come. 
The ground in the bed was lumpy and hard. He 
turned it up with the spade in great chunks, even- 
ing off the edge of the bed where it joined the grass 
by quick perpendicular cuts. Then he chopped up 
the chunks with the edge of the spade, and stoop- 
ing over, crumbled them up with his fingers. The 
moist, slightly sticky feeling of the dirt pleased 
him. He sniffed eagerly at the smell that he 
seemed to turn up with every fresh motion of the 
spade. 

Angle-worms, roused from a somnambulant ex- 
istence, wriggled out of his grasp, or, surprised at 
a sudden cleavage from the bright glancing of his 
blade, moved away from themselves in opposite 
directions. Several times he brought up old roots 
from the wild sunflowers that had once held pos- 
session of the bed and were still reluctant to yield 
their claim. A stone or pebble, disguised by a 
clinging of earth, struck with a ringing sound on 
the spade. He stooped down to find it and throw 
it out. 

He was aware only of the world of early morn- 
ing sunshine; the rich smell of damp earth, and 
the stiffness of his hands on which the mud was 
drying. But in the back of his consciousness was 
a disturbing foreboding of the day before him; of 
street cars and revolving doors, clicking typewrit- 
ers and insistent telephones. The shades of the 
house behind him were being adjusted to their 
proper half-way elevation; the windows of the side 
bedrooms where the children slept had been closed. 
There was a rattle of milke bottles from Millie on 
the back door-step and the sound of the shutting of 
the ice-box door that stuck and had to be banged. 

Mr. Belfield did not have his watch with him. 
But promptly at seven-thirty a window somewhere 
upstairs opened and an unseen voice shouted: 

“Fa-ather! Mother says it’s time to come in to 
breakfast.” 

Near the wall of the house, where it was pro- 
tected from the wind and warmed from the radi- 
ated heat of the sun on the bricks, there was a 
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young forsythia bush that showed more immediate 
promise of spring than anything else in the garden. 
Mr. Belfield paused on his way to breakfast and 
cut a sprig, so nearly out that the yellow of its im- 
prisoned sunshine had almost burst through the 
swelling brown buds. He held it for a moment in 
his fingers; it seemed so alive that he could almost 
feel the sap running in its broken stem, see the 
brown fronds unfold, and the golden petals open 
as he stood there. 

Then he closed up his knife with a click and 
went in, wiping off his feet as well as he could on 
the doormat provided for that purpose. He hadn’t 
realized how bright the sunshine outside had 
grown until he stumbled into the dining room and 
blinked at the chilly glass fruit dishes and ghostly 
doilies on the dark walnut table. Agnes was pre- 
siding over the electric toaster, a filmy silk kimono 
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dripping from her arms and shoulders. She looked 
sleepy and a little cross, as if she were going to 
say something about his having waked her when 
he got up. She eyed the gaping gray flannel shirt 
with disapproval, as she lifted an evenly crisped 
slice of toast on the end of a knife and deposited 
it skillfully on her daughter’s plate. 

“How do you get so dirty? You'd better go 
right upstairs and get washed before the coffee 
stands any longer.” 

He came up to her and put the sprig of forsythia 
down beside her plate. 

“Oh, how pretty! Why, I didn’t know we had 
anything yellow like that in the garden. Is it 
something new?” 

“No, we've had it for years.” 

“Really? Have we? Cynthia, will you please 
pass me another slice of bread to toast?” 


THREE POEMS 


By HANIEL LONG 


BARE BRANCHES 


Bare branches are not ominous — 

Nothing is ominous that waits for foliage. 

Yet desires that branch against the moon 

Would grow leaves if they branched against the 
sun. 

One must think a long time, and about many 
things, 

Many sad things, many black things, 

Before one sees the straight of the sun on a pine- 


spray. 


SELLING THE HOMESTEAD 


For him, times past, the hollyhocks have bloomed 
Which now on others bend their glances; 
And though to-day he earns his bread in town, 
Who bears more wounds than he of the flowery 
lances? 


Of gratitude and love for what earth gives, 
O if the place be gone, and strangers come, 
Who has felt more than he has felt? 
Somehow he will be there where he has dwelt. 


PORTRAIT 


His youth was spent in fields of fruit and grain; 
The star of evening brought him boyish dreams 
Beneath arched elms, by slowly moving streams; 

He saw the trees turn goblin in the rain. 

But in the city, men alone remain 
Of the unforgotten life of country places, 

And bear the fruitful valleys in their faces, 

The starless nights, the fireflies in the lane. 

And so he lives his life in people now. 

To each of his memories now, some counter- 


part 


The living forest of the city yields 


Through human presences. 


Once more his brow 


Grows young as boyhood is, and in his heart 
He hears the faint far music of the fields. 





I'VE BEEN READING — 


By Frank LutTHer Morr 


“A Mopern CLiassic” 


Several of our most prominent contemporary American 
poets have in the last few year received a distinctive kind 
of recognition in the publication of “Selected Poems” 
from their works. Masters’ Selected Poems became nec- 
essary if the public was to have a compilation of any 
kind, because his total production was so vast and spread- 
ing and overflowing that “Collected Poems” were scarcely 
practicable — certainly not in one volume. ‘There was 
scarcely the same kind of urgency in the cases of Sandburg 
and Frost: with them it appears to have been a prefer- 
ence for the more modest “selection” in place of the pre- 
tentious “collection.” But Robinson now has both a 
volume of Collected Poems and the new Selected Poems 
(Macmillan, $2.25) edited by Bliss Perry, veteran and 
indefatigable editor-in-ordinary to established writers. 

In general, I think it may be said that Robinson stands 
a little editing very well. Of course, everyone who wants 
to know contemporary American poetry ought to read 
Captain Craig in the complete and often discursive ver- 
sion, and the same thing is true of the Arthurian poems. 
Professor Perry leaves out the Captain altogether and 
gives cuttings from Merlin, Lancelot, and Tristram. But 
this comparatively small volume contains all my own 
shorter favorites: what more could a reviewer ask? 

Another tribute to Robinson in the last year was 
Charles Cestre’s An Introduction to Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (Macmillan, $1.75). Doctor Cestre is “Pro- 
fessor of American Literature and Civilization at the 
University of Paris”; let our home critics who entertain 
doubts about our “civilization” note this, There must be 
such a thing if the University of Paris has a professor of 
it. 

But seriously, this book, which is a collection of lec- 
tures about Robinson, is an interesting thing. It exhibits 
the characteristic French scholarship, combining accumu- 
lation with acumen. It is a bit pedantic, never flippant or 
even light, always workmanlike. It does a real honor to 
its subject by its very method. 

The Glory of the Nightingales (Macmillan, $2), Mr. 
Robinson’s latest poem, is not among his greatest produc- 
tions. It presents an ironic situation, with moments of 
real drama, in which a man who is about to kill the vil- 
lain who has wronged him finds himself facing a superior 
intelligence and will, and is forced to allow his enemy to 
kill himself anr leave all his money to his would-be mur- 
derer. The irony is gentle, and largely implicit; but it is 
effective. There are not many of the fine lines one has 
come to expect in a Robinson poem. 


THE PARRINGTON Opus 


The unfinished state of Vernon Louis Parrington’s 
The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America 1860- 
1920 (Harcourt, Brace, $4) is sad reminder of the 
author’s untimely death. The volume is the third in the 
series Main Currents in American Thought. It is pieced 
out with Professor Parrington’s class notes, which, with a 
considerable number of finished chapters, give us a fairly 


satisfactory sense of completeness. At any rate the vol- 
ume was well worth publishing. 

Parrington was, of course, an avowed liberal, and he 
looked at the course of American thought from a very 
definite point of view. He was a severer critic than most 
commentators on American letters and politics; but he 
wrote so well and his ideas were so clear and acute that 
he is always tonic. His summary of what he calls “the 
great barbecue” of the seventies and his characterizations 
of the leading figures of the times are the outstanding 
features of this volume. He is never a wholly satisfying 
critic of belles-lettres, and he has too little patience with 
the recurrent phenomenon of the lapse into conservatism 
which age brings to a rebel. Take his three volumes to- 
gether, however, and American criticism cannot spare 
them: they are quite beyon dvalue. 


ANOTHER SURVEY OF THE “NEW” AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Fred Lewis Pattee has given us a sequel to his 4mer- 
ican Literature Since 1870 in The New American Liter- 
ature: A Survey (Century, $3.50). The subtitle de- 
scribes it well; it treats hundreds of writers, awarding 
each his bit of blame or meed of praise. Professor Pattee 
is not the philosopher that Parrington was; yet he occa- 
sionally hits off an apt generalization. He is definitely 
unfair to Neihardt; he gets some of his facts about early 
magazine payments a bit awry; to my mind he lets his 
vast amount of detail obscure some such significant move- 
ments as the later naturalism and the new humanism. 
Anyone, however, can easily quarrel with such a book as 
this in some of its many phases: the fact is that it is a 
valuable compendium. As always in Professor Pattee’s 
work, the bibliographies and index are excellent. 


Kinds of Love, by Max Eastman (Scribner’s, $2.50) 
is a volume of poems which American readers will wel- 
come. It contains not only recent work of Eastman, but 
the fine volume of 1918, Colors of Life, and some selected 
earlier poems as well, Eastman’s work is marked by its 
quiet mastery of verse forms, by its color and variety, and 
by robust and honest sensuousness. All of these qualities 
are well illustrated in the long narrative, “Swamp 
Maple,” which I like best of the new poems. The trans- 
lations are competent, some of them lovely. But of the 
whole volume “Coming to Port,” from the 1918 volume, 
remains my favorite. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


By Joun T. 


THE MIDLAND’s typographical history is that 
of over sixteen years’ production in one printing 
establishment. Within that time the printer has 
moved from one factory to another, and THE 
MIDLAND has moved many times; but the associ- 
ation has continued. The present expansion of 
THE MIDLAND, and its very continuance on more 
than one occasion in the past, are due in no small 
part to the sustained and sympathetic interest of 
the men who have been responsible for the conver- 
sion of manuscripts and ideas into printed paper 
and bound magazines. 

At the very beginning of THE MIDLAND’s his- 
tory, | was an apprentice for a time in this estab- 
lishment. Then I became acquainted with John 
Springer, a true printer in the finest old tradition 
of the craft; and in the years that have followed 


FREDERICK 


I have owed much of my interest and pleasure in 
typography to him. He has assembled in a long 
upper room in lowa City, which those of us who 
know it will never forget, a fine collection of books 
about printers and printing. Rich evenings we 
have spent with him there, Frank L. Mott and 
Percy Wood and I, and others associated with 
THE MIDLAND, talking about books and about 
the noblest of the crafts. 

The typographical design of THE MIDLAND in 
its earlier years was due in large part to Mr. 
Springer. If the new form shows response to the 
demands of utility and to the impulses of the mod- 
ern age, I hope that he and the others who have 
loved the magazine in the form made familiar 
through sixteen years will still find in its substance 
and spirit something to value. 
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